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Tar When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEW-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. — 





The ‘Newest Music Books. 
WHITE ROBES. 


new Sunday-school Song Book of unusual beauty. 
By A. J. ABBEY and M. J. MUNGER. Price 30 cts., 
for which Specimen Copies will be mailed. Examine 
this charming collection when new books are needed, 
Every song is a jewel. 





The newest Operas are: 
CARMEN. By Bizet. §2.00 
KATINITZA. Supes. $2.00. 

DOCTOR OF A TARA, Eichberg, new 
and enlarged edition. $1.50 
i oO CORNEVILLE. By Planquette. 


PINAFORE. Gilbert and Sullivan. 50 cents. 
SORCERER. Gilbert and Sullivan. $1.00. 


RR 
The newest Church Music and Singing - School 
Books are 
VOICE OF WORSHIP. L. 0. Emerson. $9.00 
per dozen, 
TEMPLE. Dr. W. 0. Perkins. $9.00 per dozen. 


A 
The newest Voice-Training Book is 
EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD. $1.50. 


Compact, complete, and useful either for private 
pupils or classes. 


| nen 
A new Anthem Book is nearly ready. 
The Musical Record is always new. $2.00 per year, 
6 cents per copy. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@., 
242 451 a Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS’ BOOK EXCHANGE. 


TEACHERS, if you would exchange School or College 
Text books you do not need, for Schoo! or Miscellaneous 
Books you do need, please send the undersigned a list 
of those you have and get my Catalogue of Miscellane- 
ous Books with prices. I respectfully solicit orders for 
new or second-hand School Books, single copies or by 


the dozen. 
Cc. M. BABNES, 
243 zz 54 Lasalle nines seemnanated Ill. 





Ever Issued in America, 


“Child Lore.” 


Edited by CLARA Doty BATES. Contains one hun- 
dred original engravings, and eighty exquisite colored 
victures, illustrating these gathered treasures of Child 
Lees, with -— and preface by the editor. Large 
quarto, $3.0 

243 a > LOTHROP & 00., a | Boston. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course f x those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 
be sent on ——- to 


Iss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 az betes anna Maas. 


The | Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS, 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 


Enclose 25 cts. in ee, pom yo Circulars (Singers’ 
and Speakers’) and Terms sent free. Address 
210 tf JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union 8q., N. ¥. 











NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Orato Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teac ers, and the 
general student of higher English. The Fall Term 


opens » Reps. sats J 70- Rig By RH a. 
” ° 7” . 


E C. 8. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre- 
LOC UTIO ’ ~~ St. Stammering cured. 
Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy ae, st 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 








| pemention for lamar, Oxford, - Cambridge, 
E. RB. HUMPHREYS, LL. D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for term and final examinations, by private 
tuition and by correspondence ; also for the Supervi- 
sors’ Examinations in Boston. 

329 129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 


«6 ‘Money, and How to Make It.’”’ 


The best book ever published for the farmer, manu- 
facturer, merchant, and professional man. Shows 
how to become prosperous and successful in life. 600 

ages, fully illustrated; sheep binding. Sent postpaid 
or $3.50. 

Appleton’s Cyclopedia, the New Britannica, and all 
Standard Works at greatly reduced prices. 

NEW YORK AND LONDON BOOK CO., 

239 eow (1) 680 Broadway, N. = 


SAUVEUR 
SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


To be reopened October ist, in Boston and Cambridge, 
by MARIE MEHLBACH and MARTHE CHATELAIN, 
Applications can be made at CARL SCH: NHOF'S Book 
Store, 146 Tremont St.,or at the School, 344 Beacon St. 


Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Boxing- 
Gloves, Wands, Rings, Foot-Balls, 
t etic. Lacrosse Bats, Shoes, Base - Balls, 
Tights, Shirts, Trunks, Hose, Foils, 
| Masks, Badges, Books 


| GOODYEAR’S BANNERS 
Goods POCKET | AND 
. GYMNASIUM, FLAGS. 
242 OLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS. 
S. P. LEIGHTON & ©0., 22 West St., Boston. 




















COL. F. W. PARKER, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Quincy, Mass. 


Price 10 cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


hermetically sealed. 


DURABILITY, 


Sectional View. 


Imitation in the Market. 


or address the manufacturers, 











240 tf Address ANNA BA 





Course of Study i in 1 Quincy Schools. 


ARITHMETIC AND FORM. 


PREPARED BY 
AND A. G. BOYDEN, 


Contains a Republication of Horace Grant’s Arithmetic for Little Children, 


wm". WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., Boston. 


THE MACKINNON PEN. 


An Entirely New Writing Instrument for 
Desk or Pocket. 


Writes seventy-five pages of foolscap with one filling, on any 
paper, with any clean writing or copying-ink. 

The Point is as smooth as diamond can be polished, is conical in 
shape, and glides over the paper as easily as a soft lead-pencil. 


CLEANLINESS. 


It eannot blot or soil the hands, because ink cannot es- 
cape, except in the act of writing, and when not in use the pen is 





Report No. 1135 of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, reads: 
“The point of the Pen is actually a ring of iridium (diamond), : 
It is at once tasteful and useful, and for the service rendered is not 
costly. We cordially approve of the instrument.” The Scientic Amer- 
ican says: “Our daily use of it demonstrates to us that whoever 
supplies himself with a MacKinnon Pen possesses a good thing.” 


Nothing more appropriate as a gift to a lady or gentleman. 


- Be careful our Name is stamped on every Pen, as there is a Cheap 


All who wish to avoid the annoyances of the common writing 
materials should examine the “MacKinnon Pen” at their stationer’s, 


D. MACKINNON & CoO.,, 
200 Broadway, N. Y. 
All persons owning one of our Pens of the first manufacture should send it to us by 


registered mail, to be made over with all late improvements, which will be done at manu- 
facturers’ price, and warranted for three yenrs. 243 f (M) 


The Quarterly Elocutionist. *. 


ALL-DIEBL, 35 Usien Nquare, NEW YORK ci ‘Ty. 


— —S 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, ‘Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
eases for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools fo parents, Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


A FINISHED |The New England Conservatory, 
MUSICAL | BOSTON, employing 


75 Eminent Professors, 

EDUCATION. | Has a reputation unegualed for 
furnishing a COMPLETE MUSICAL 

EDUCATION at merely nominal rates, combined with 


RARE collateral —r. For prospectus address 
E. TOU RJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass, 228 


Heness- Sauveur 


INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 


2392u = A, DUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston, 
PROF. | MOSES T. BROWN’ s 
TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 

A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 

Prof. BRowN will receive at his rooma, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 





European System of Instruction. 


Terms, $80 perannum. For Soocmtvire mphlet 
address” PROF, WATSON, 
243 tf 107 ehatenetinad nerest, Boston. 


Princ, State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Published by 


CHEAPNESS. 





“Qineare ars 
NUMBERS, 35 cts. 
The only Publication of the kind. 








GLOBES, & 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 90 in. diam, Send for 
Catalogue, H. B, Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. 


outfit free. Address TRUE & Co., 


$79 A WEEK. $12. day at home amity = made. ny $777 A YEAR and expences te agents. Outfit free. 


J. w. Schermerhorn, A.M., 


An Advecate for Teachers seeking positions. 


cw Circulars for Stamp. Address: 


30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
189 eow P, O. BOX 3,445. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schools recommended to 
Pupils, Send stamp for circular. 

Mises FLORENCE FITCH, 
35 Union Square, 
0 uz (1) NEW YORK CITY. 


_ MR. AND MRS. BURR'S 
| First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dinin 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- 
yooens, Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


~ THE EMACK NOISELESS SLATE. 


The only absolutely Noiseless School 
Slate inthe world. Perfect in finish and 
quality. For sample Slate and Price-list, 

Address JOHN D. EMACK & CO, 

240 zz (1) 71 John St. New York. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
 * MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. = 
Catalogues on application. 


Pp U RE | a | CHEMICAL | 


CHEMICALS |*| APPARATUS. 


All Re rsons desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine Chemical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most oa assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by addressing 

ELMORE & RICHARDS. 


240 ) az. (1) 4 Murray st, New York. 


F. W. DEVOE & cO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts. New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 zz 


, 
TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 

Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order, All magazines, 
three extra styles, $1.00 ; good ye 75 cents. 

Part-book ublications bought, sold, and exchanged. 
Shakespeare's, Scott’s, and Dickens's works for sale. 

F. J. BARNARD, 

_ 38 n 162 Washington St., cor. Cornhill, Boston. 


“WorLanDiitia Ye 


LATEST ! Jansen, McClurg 
&Co., Chicago. 
Day Schoo) Sin a - Wy 
_ByS. W. Straub. * CHOE 


























Catalogues on Application. 


Part 1.--Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 

** [],—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
** I, Mog ic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
= 1V.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparaty= pp.) 


JAMES W. QUE 520°°S), 


‘122 28 (1) 9246" ¢ congte® «ttadelphin. 


“LAM LINUM 
stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 PULTON 8T., N. ¥ 





Address P. O, VIOKERY, Augusta, Me, 218 22 


Send for sample and circular, 151 ue 


Clients of knewn Calibre and Character invited. 
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MICROSCOPES, __E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y, 


From 40 cta, to $1350 each: Accessories, Mounting 
Implements and Materials, and Prepared Objects of h = 
pon see ree Atle School and Leboratory Apparatus Pure Chemicals. 
? LOWEST PRICES. - Ayent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 
mporting Duty Free for Institutions o #arning, a! nonin . ais . J | 
specialty Our splendid Illustrated and Priced Cata- pees 9 aly eae | PMa boy fam ae | 
logue of 146 pages mailed free on application. at? “! VE i adr sgl 
e ‘ tus 4 Excellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods. 
KR. & J. BECK, Manu/’g Opticians, jand Finish and for Pure| N,B.—I have no partner | 
226 1016 Chestnut St... PHILADELPHIA, and Rare Chemicals. in businesa. 212 | 


ror The Best School and Drawing Pencils! 


a a - . ] Seer EERE 
LEAD PENCIL CO.) TEACHERS, Scholars, Professors, Artists, and all 
* ~~ 





4" 
v 


“i 





wT others requiring a good Peneil should ask for 
those stamped 






“AMERICAN,” 


made by the American Lead Pencil Co. The quality is 
guaranteed EQUAL, and many experts pronounce them 
SUPERIOR, to any others made. 


For Illustrated Catalogue and samples address 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 
230 483 & 485 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Decree 
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on Nama - — owe} ~ 
_| 828 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 198e0w 


A LPs A DUSTLESS CRAYONS, cheaper than chalk,white 
MV andclean. Send for sample to BAKER,PRATT & Co., 
School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


Gq, JOSEPH CILLOTT'S Gar. 
i Saq~ STEEL PENS. (4765) 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, \ 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
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The best, most durable, theretore most economival, and handsomest article ever made or offered for the 
purpose. NO DUST, NO DIRT, NO DAMAGE to Blackboards. Samples furnished by mall on receipt 
of 35 cents. Manufactured for 


ot dl BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 15 Bromfield Street. Boston. 

pe SUNS PSK SOR FORSALE BY ALL DEALER 
ESTERGRUOK S Saye 
ee @ FALCON PEN ~ 


S 
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WRIRNORA OTRICE, 28 SORA.S. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, NN. J. 


LIBRARIANS i. PHILOSOPHICAL | =~ *Y¥ — 

of pabite, private, and nis EMIC H. B. & W. O. 

Set oo Ss mve vou agen = CH Mi A L 

ane A. nae By cory \ | HAMBERLAIN, 

and implies a most thorough A Pp Pp A R A T U ¥ 
OF 


5 system. When open, with end Manfacturers and 





, , rice ; ~ oe to = hay <p . E y . Iinporters, 
neat ofiee tor 1@ Librarian, and gives him fu contro wr | 
fthe library. Closes compactly, Is self-locking. The ver y ariety. | %6 Bromfield St., Boston 


Importer and Manufacturer of | 
| 






25x125 FEET 


SITUATED IN NORTH DENVER, 


wie . - “3 an. 
‘4 a Aa - . 
Opera House, Denver, Col. U. 8. Mint, Denver, Col 
EVERY OTHER tar WARRANTEE 
LOT ABSOLUTE- a DEED WITHOUT 
LY FREE! | RESERVE. 

Denver now f.as a population of 40,000. Great cities are the outgrowth of great countries, 
Twenty years ago Denver wasasmall trading post on the frontier, now it is a large city, with 
numerous Churches, Hotels, Theaters, Street-railroads, Gas-works, Water-works, Gold and 
Silver Smelting and Refining Works, with a United States Mint, and is the great Railroad 
Center of the West. There are seven First-class Railroads now — and connecting 
with all the Principal and Branch Railroads from Maine to California, It is the Capital of 
Colorado, naturally the richest State in the Union, and located in about the geographical 
center of the United States. The climate is charming, with the best water and purest ait 
in the world, and the scenery is unexcejled for beauty and grandeur. It is surrounded 
by the richest Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron, Lead, and Coal Mines and Agricultural Lands in 
America, It is now the headquarters for Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Wy- 
oming, Nevada, Arizona, and Northern Texas. The rich mineral and agricultural resources 
of this vast country will make Denver the largest and wealthiest city in the West. 


WHY LOTS ARE CIVEN AWAY. 


As the tide of immigration is now in this direction, it is the Company’s interest to have 
people locate in Denverand on their property. Toencourage emigration here, the Company 
will give to any one sending their name and address a warrantee deed, in fee simple, for 
one or more lots in North Denver, situated in Weld County, State of Colorado, in immediate 
view of this beautiful city, the only charge being one dollar to pay the Notary Public fees 
for acknowledging deed and conveyance. The Company does not give every lot away, but 
each alternate one, and does not expect that every person who gets a lot in North Denver 
will come here, but a great many will, and they will induce their friends to follow. The in- 
creased population will soon make this ate node very valuable, and this Company retain 
each alternate lot, which they hold at prices varying from $25 to $500, according to location. 
For this reason the above proposition is made. The deeds are unconditional, not requiring 
any one to settle or improve, but with full power to transfer and deed to others, The limit 











host thing for Public Libraries tn existence. ii Si 
aim Address, ©. FP. HULL gMaselton, Pa hend for The Yournal’s Revised Premium List. 


i 


to any one person taking advantage of this offer is five lots. This property is not hill. 
side, mountain, or swamp, but is level. fertile, and has advantages for building 


upon too numerous to mention. Full and 
trom our best Citizens, will be furnished. 


satisfactory information, with ludorsements 


CERTIFICATE OF TITLE. 


I, W. C. Sanpers, County Clerk and Recorder within and for said County and State, do heieby certify 
to the above and foregoing to be true, and title complete to the land therein described according to the 


records in my office. I further certify there are no abstracts or transcripts of judgments, taxes or « 


t} 
the 


leins standing against said land. In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my ollicial 
37. 


geal this 2d day of August, A. D. 1 


[Seat] State of Colorado, ) 


W.C. SANDERS, County Clerk and Recorder. 


county of Weld INSTRUCTIONS. 


This Company will send by return mail, to any one sending within sixty days from the 









of the U. S. and Canadas. 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, INE W YORK, 
Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &e. 
Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue 

Sent free on receipt of 12 cts, 221 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 

Of the most improved pat 

terns. The FEARLESS is the 


only bolted and braced Schoo) 
Desk, and has no equal. 












New-England School Furnishing (Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston 


2 “HE 


oY 2: BEST! 
Manufactory BparrueBoRo, V7 


HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 





THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 zz 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


U SE —— SU S EF 
DEUS DAVIDs, p. 
sen Inks. N 
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The Oe SEALS RO ITAGE,dc 








Best Known. Estas LisHen,1824, 


date of this paper their names, P. O. address, 2 
County and State, plainly written in full, a clear > 
warrantee deed to alot 25 feet front by 125 feet 
deep in North Denver, Colorado, clear of all taxes, 
Applications for city lots must be accom panied 
with one dollar for each lot to pay cost of making 
and acknowledging deed, 
then can be sold and transferred at your pleasure. 
Let all improve this opportunity to secure a home in 

> the riches? State in the world. Deeds sent to any part 
Address all letters to ~ : 
DENVER LAND COMPANY, ae —. 
449 LAWRENCE ST., DENVE 







postage, etc. The lots 


R, COL, One of the many « cn 





AKER, PRATT & CO., 
SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’'rs of the celebrated 
“Triumph” & ** Triumph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 

Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 





Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 
over 300 illustrations. 285 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Consolation for the Nervous. 


How many are deprived of their usefulness and hay 
piness by nervous exhaustion. Such may receive per 
fect and permanent liberation, and increase their « 
pacity for enjoyment by taking Vitalized Phosphates, 
& BRAIN AND NERVE Foon, 

Physicians have prescribed 160,000 packages. 

For sale by druggists. F. CROSBY, 

666 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 
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» 
Sold at all Stationers, or sent on receipt of $1.50 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manfrs. of Drawing Papers & Materiais. 








' Reader’s Ready Rest, 
\ Writing-Desk and Bookholder Combined. 


[Patented Feb. 14, 1871.] 


| ADJUSTABLE TO EVERY POSITION & SURROUNDING 


At any Hight or Angle. 
Chair, Sofa, Table, Bed, Bertb, Wall, Post, 
j or Floor Stand. 
| Easily portable, packs in small compass, equally adap! 
ed to mountain, sea shore, or home ; to deck 
garden, porch, or study ; wherever one 
would read or write at ease. 
IT HOLDS THE LARGEST OR SMALLEST BOOK 
| A comfort and a corrective to the near-sighted 
| or the round-shouldered ; a delight to 





the invalid or indolent. 
SEE FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


Readers and Writers Economy Co. 
Manufacturers and dealers in devices to 

| save time, money, or labor ; for desk, study, or librar) 
| Offices, 32 Hawley St. P. O. 260, 

| Stere, 27 Franklin St. BOSTON, MASS 
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Journal of Edueation. 





Volume X., 


Registered: No. One, Boston and Chicago. 


Number i6. 





THE MISTAKE OF DESPONDENCY. 


BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH. 
The wail of the weary 
Is an echo, prolonged, of the cold autumn blast; 
The woodlands were cheery, 
But sullen and dreary 
Their skeletons creak as the wind hurries past; 
They mutter low treason, 
Despair and denial to souls that are sick,— 
True souls, that by reason 
Of over-much life wear their flesh to the quick ! 


O tenderly, sadly 
The worn spirit catches the wail of the wood! 
From the blue it would gladly 
Drink taith,—and yet madly 
Quaftfs doubt from the black tarn where death-shadows brood ; 
And a treacherous whisper 
Steals up from the sea, and a smile, bitter cold, 
Makes the leaden sky crisper 
With mockery sunshine that chills to behold! 


Nay, desolate mourner! 

Thou wrong’st the great mother, imputing thy grief, 
And mak’st her forlorner 
Than gales that have torn her, 

And strewn her fair garments of blossom and leaf. 
No doubt, no denial 

Invades her strong heart through the frost of her sod; 
In her stormiest trial 

Life throbs at the core from the pulses of God. 


The death thou deplorest 
Is sleep and renewal in breezes more bland; 
No leaf of the forest 
When smitten the sorest 
Unlocks the tight clasp of its tremulous hand 
Till a new bud is moulded, 
The baby New Summer asleep, in the plush 
Of its green mantle folded, 
To wake at the call of the blue-bird and thrush. 


Like Nature maternal, 
Fold-in your tired forces to passionless sleep; 
The death-trance hibernal 
Is mask of a vernal 
Life-angel at work in the dark and the deep; 
A wakening resplendent 
Shall break the long slumber, and power from his tomb 
Rise to labors transcendent, 
Unfolding as simply as buds into bloom, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


EpucaTion Sulrep TO ouR Times.—We hold firmly 
that the important difference between an educated mind 
and the same mind without education, lies not in the 
contents, to use a material illustration, but in the very 
tibre and tissue of the mind itself. In other words, that 
a trained intellect, even though by some freak of mem. 
ory, or as a result of circumstances, it have at control 
only the identical facts that are familiar to a compara- 
tively-ignorant person of like natural ability, is. still 
superior, and will assert its superiority whenever the 
two are brought into competition. While anxious that 
the acquirements of our pupils be valuable and credita- 
ble, we are still more anxious as to the kind of young 
people who go forth from our doors. If we can send 
out young men and women who are above the triviality 
which, if not more prevalent than formerly, is certainly 
painfully prevalent; young people who are earnest; wh« 
know the supreme value of hard work; who can tell 
the counterfeit from the real in the social and moral at- 
mosphere about them; who deeply understand that a 
human being without strong moral convictions is like 


i vessel loosed from its moorings, in danger itself, and. 


‘duct of a school?” That some supervision is essential ;| the work may be reached, but the limit of personal 
that principalship means the overseeing of subordinates ; | power over the innerlife of the child is not reached un- 
Ithat the devotion of all the experience, tact, teaching- til the possibility of improvement on the part of the 
power, and other high qualities, which are the control-| teacher no longer exists, and your experience will lead 
jing influences in the selection of a principal, should not| you to substitute for the last qualified phrase the sig- 
be centered upon a limited number of pupils; but that,| nificant word “ Never.” Study, narrowed to the topies 
on the contrary, the personal influence of the head of|of instruction, is not productive of the best growth. 
{the school should permeate every grade, and be felt by | Something outside of the school-work will engage the 
every teacher and scholar; that unless this last condition | efforts of all who merit success. Not accretion, but as- 
lexist, the highest usefulness of the man is lost, cannot |similation increases power. Human growth, and, above 
ibe gainsaid. These things being admitted, the question | all, mental growth is from within. Whatever calls the 
‘of supervisory work is no longer a matter of argument, ‘mental powers into exercise, strengthens them and at 
but of practical application. Evidently, the amount of|the same time facilitates their concentration upon the 
time that a principal should devote to supervision de | work immediately in hand. Seek eminence in one de- 
partment of study, and you will the more surely suc- 
ceed in the great end of all teaching, — arousing to ac- 
| tivity the mind of the pupil—J. L. Pickard. 


pends primarily on the number of teachers and classes 
in his building. I find the experience of other cities to 
|be the same as ours; wherever the greatest scope has 


been given to the work of supervision, the school system 
has taken giant strides in advance ; when the opposite ONE DEPAR TM ay OF POLI TICA L KCONOM y. 


policy has been pursued, the schools stumble along in —- 


the ruts of mediocrity. In the one case principals are BY Mich MARY AULEN WEST. 





vivifying intluences, moving teachers and scholars along During the past two years much has been said in our 
to higher planes of achievement ; in the other, they ar large educational gatherings concerning the introdw- 
“ cabined, cribbed, confined” by the narrow limits Of} tion of the elements of political economy into the pub- 
the class-room, while the school at large is left to strug- : 
gle on as best it may.—Chas. W. Cole, Supt. Schools. 
Albany, N. Y. 





lic schools. Experienced educators have discussed the 


subject pro and con ; the question is not yet settled, but 


these discussions have left in some minds pretty strong 


Home Epucatrion.—The educatior of children is 5 te ; : 
fT — convictions that the public schools should do more to fit 


ithe leading interest of the age. The century might bi our pupils for citizenship. 





called the children’s century, for the brightest chaplet In one woman’s mind the tain of thought avonced 


upon its brow is popular education, Children are thi iby these discussions has led to the conviction that our 


beauty and delight of our homes. ‘“ Home, sweet ; 
. schools ought to do more toward inculecating temper- 


home,” is never so sweet as when rosy cheeks and WK — 
; : ance principles. Do you say this is but another ex- 
isparkling eyes and prattling tongues make music and , , 
| : , : . ample of womans way wardness and inconsequence of 
isunshine around. A new-born babe in the house is ; ; é ; ; 
we : : hs thought, because in all these discussions the subject of 
|visitant from the skies, and brings with it sunlight, as 


; ; temperance has never once been broached? But stop 
‘if some radiant angel just from the beautiful city of 


! 
' 
| 
| ‘so . . . 
- Spr ae g }a moment, and see if such a conclusion from the prin 
life had borne it in its arms, and placed the signet of 





; ae .  , {ciples brought out in these discussions és illogical ? Take 
Heaven upon its brow. This blossom of the skies is| ,, : rr pre 
<i. | Chapin’s definition: “ Political economy is that depart- 
|planted in the garden of home to be trained for immor- | xe ; ; ' 
ie. . ee gare Hiei: | ment of social science which treats of the development 
tality. Home is a Christian institution; and, to th« ae : é‘ , ee 
: and application of material wealth for the physical well- 





Christian, stands as the type of that home not made 


: : | being of man in society.” Has “the application of ma- 
with hands eternal in the heavens; and all that is!, . | 9 ' ; ~ 
sweetest and best in the relations of life seem to have|"®™ wealth” anything to do with temperance ‘ 
poured itself into and become erystalized in that little | It you wish to know how large a proportion of the mate- 
word home.—Professor Brooks, Prin. Millersville Normal | rial wealth of this nation is consumed in liquor, turn to 
School, Pa. | the reports of our internal revenue. ‘Then compare the 
ScnHoor Supprites.—Teachers in Boston complain of | figures there given with those obtained at the Bureau 
the amount of overwork thrown upon them by the pres- | of Education, and you will find that for every dollar 
ent manner of furnishing the supplies for our schools | America spends upon her schools, she spends three dol- 
It is also alleged that the teachers and supervisors do|lars in saloons; and this, estimating the liquor at whole- 
not take kindly to each other, and some of the latter | sale prices, and making no allowance for the millions of 
are charged with doing very little for the benefit of | dollars’ worth of “crooked whiskey,” concerning which 
those interests they are paid a large salary to subserve. the internal revenue tells no tales,—making no allow- 
This is the opinion of more than one member of the ance, either, for the eriminal courts, the jails, the poor- 
school committee. Between the superintendent, super- | houses, the insane asylums filled by liquor, and for 
visors, and others concerned in the management of the whose support the whole nation groans beneath a bin 


schools, things are very much “ mixed,” and it will be a|den of taxation. These things being so,—and nobody 





wonder if the large sums paid by tax-payers for the edu- ipretends to deny them,—is not temperance the first 


cation of the youth of the city are not expended so as| branch of political economy which ought to be intre- 


worse than that, fraught with danger to all about it;|to produce trifling results, in an educational point of) duced into our public schools ? 


if we can send out young people with tastes definitely 


formed for solid acquisition; who will bring intelligent | 


and liberal views to the great problems of the day, in 
whose solution they will necessarily bear a part,—great 


view.—Boston Tra nscript. 


Another point: temperance-training deserves a place 


GROWTH.—Stagnant individuality becomes extremely jin our schools because it is based upon sciences which 


loffensive. One may become hardened and dried in) those schools teach,—physiology, chemistry, psychology. 


progress will be made toward a higher and purer civil | original form, and thus be nothing better than an indi-; We can never hope tor a temperate nation until we 


ization. — Frederic W. Tilton, Head-master Newport 


(Rk. I.) High School. 


ividual brick. ‘The teacher who is not conscious of|have citizens trained from childhood to understand 


, 


‘power this year of which he was ignorant last year, can| physiological laws, the nature and chemical effects of 


SUPERVISION BY PrRINctPALS.—'S How much super: do his best work in penning a resignation. The limitjaleohol, and its inthuence upon the human body brain. 


vision by the principal is necessary to the proper con-!of acquaintance with the details of the business part of! and beart. This work should cornmence with a child's 
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first introduction to school, and continue through his 
whole educational course. 

Teach him about his own body, as I am glad to know so 
many teachers do. Show him that it is indeed “ fear- 
fully and wonderfully made” ; tell him how delicate are 
the tissues which perform the vital functions ; how ex- 
quisite are the adjustments by which all the parts of 
this complicated mechanism work in harmony. Then 
teach him what alcohol is, and not only teach but show 
its character and its effects, by such simple experiments 
as any teacher can introduce into school ; illustrate its 
action upon animal tissues, especially brain-tissue; show 
its action upon the peptic glands and the whole lining 
membrane of the stomach and intestines. Then show 
how disordered action here in the laboratory of the body 
perverts the juices which nourish every fiber of the liv- 
ing organism. 

As our pupils grow older, trace the action of alcohol 
upon the nervous system, and through the mysterious 
connection of mind with brain show how diseased cere- 
bral action consequent upon the use of alcohol affects 
the whole man, physical, intellectual, moral, spiritual. 

Such a course of training would furnish interesting 
object-lessons for the average school-life of our pupils. 
In the high school there would be the more scientific, 
but not more systematic training, in connection with the 
text-books upon physiology, chemistry, and mental 
science. 

Does any one doubt the effect of such systematic, sci- 
entific temperance-training in our public schools upon 


our future men and women ? 


Women thus trained 
from childhood would not degrade themselves into 
“ cup-bearers for Bacchus, nor prepare the way before 
him by brandied mince-pies, nor wine for their New- 
Year’s callers”; nor would the boys, when they became 
men, sell their votes for a drink of whisky; nor, as 
judges and jurors, let the man who sells his neighbor 
drink to make his wife worse than widowed, and his 
children worse than fatherless, go scot free; or with a 
lighter punishment than if he had been caught stealing 
sheep. 

Yet in this generation such things are not unheard 
of. I visit our county jail each Sunday, to know some- 
thing of the causes for which commitments are made. 
I have known a poor tramp to be sent up to the State 
penitentiary for stealing two dollars’ worth ; but I have 
never known a liquor-seller to be sent to that institu- 
tion; nor, with one exception, have I known one to be 
kept even in the county jail much longer than it takes 
their customers to recover from a periodical spree. 
When we have the right public sentiment,—and our 
schools can do much toward forming such a sentiment, 
—selling liquor and drinking it will be considered not 
only as disgraceful, but as criminal as petit larceny. 

Mr. Wickersham mentions the attention given to 
moral training as one of the points in which European 
schools excel our own. We know that many of the 
English schools are doing better work in the temper- 
ance department of moral training than the majority of 
American schools do. The British Temperance League 
employed Dr. Richardson, F. R.S., celebrated as the 
author of the Cantnor Lectures on Alcohol, probably 
the highest authority on that subject, to prepare a Tem- 
perance Lesson-Book. This book has been introduced 
into many schools in Great Britain, with the hope that 
it will prove a valuable ally in stemming the flood of 
intemperance which threatens to engulf that nation. 

I am glad to hear that this work has been repub- 
lished in America, and that systematic efforts are being 
made to introduce it into many schools in Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, and perhaps in other States. It will be 
a great help to teachers in giving the course of object- 
lessons suggested. While on the subject of helps, allow 
me to mention another book which will be helpful, es- 
pecially to primary teachers,—Miss Coleman’s Juvenile 
Temperance Manual. 

Is it too much to ask that our leading educational 
journals shall assist in this work of so training the boys 





and girls that they shall grow into temperate, pure men 
and women ? Is not such a result quite as important 
as it is that our little people shall understand thoroughly 
the reason for every step in the process of dividing a 
fraction by a fraction, or that their older brothers and 
sisters shall be faultless as regards the accent upon the 
penult or the antepenult of some word in a long-ago 
dead language ? And is not this subject worthy the 
attention of our great educational associations? Let 
the American Institute of Instruction, which has orig- 
inated so many good things, lead off in this good work. 
We are proud to number among its active members that 
grand Nestor of the temperance forces, whom the pro- 
hibitionists honored themselves by nominating for gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. I wish the executive commit- 
tee would engage him to give a paper upon temperance- 
training in public schools, for the next meeting. Such 
a paper would be a fitting pendant to the declaration of 
educational faith made last year upon the summit of 
Mt. Washington. 








GYMNASTIC EXERCISES FOR SCHOOLS. 


NuMBER II, 


A combination of several lessons may be made to suit 
the length of any particular time, and to bring into play 
the different muscles in turn. It is of course impor- 
tant that the accent of the musical measure should cor- 
respond with that of the exercise ; that a march, for ex- 
ample, should be performed to a time in double or quad- 
ruple, and not in triple time. 

Music, however, shonld not be used until the move- 
ments which it accompanies have been perfectly learned, 
so that they can be given by the pupils without dicta- 
tion or example. There is always indecision in motions 
that waits for a leader. 

The common excuse for neglecting physical exercises, 
that “there is no time for them,” will never be given 
by any teacher who has once seen their good effects. 
Very few minutes of a simple exercise in a freshly-ven- 
tilated room, will be sufficient to change languor to an- 
imation, restlessness to attention, and weariness of mind 
to vigorous application to study. 

One caution must be given against the striking on 
the chest, which is a very common movement, and one 
generally liked by children. While beneficial under 
some circumstances, it is liable to be abused, and so to 
become dangerous, and it is best to avoid it altogether. 

The first position to be taken is the same for every 
lesson, and no order should be given till each pupil has 
taken it. 

Position. — Head and neck erect, heels nearly to- 
gether, toes apart, shoulders back, eyes forward, hands 
on hips, four fingers in front, thumb back. 


LESSON I. 

1. Raise the heels slowly from the floor as high as 
possible ; rest a moment. 

2. Lower slowly till the heels are on the floor again ; 
rest a moment. 

This lesson, with those that follow, should be per- 
formed with perfect simultaneousness by the class, to 
the word of command, or the motion of the teacher’s 
hand. Ten times is enough, at first, but the number 
should be gradually increased, as the strength of the 
pupils permit. 

This exercise tells on the calf and foot, and on the 
grace and elasticity of the step. 


LESSON II. 


1. With head and body held as erect as possible, 
bend the knees so to approach a sitting posture, six or 
eight inches; rest a moment. 

2. Rise to the full height, without raising any part 
of the foot from the floor. To be done at first only 
four times. 

LESSON III. 

1. Raise right foot in front as high as left knee, 
right knee remaining unbent. Hold it while slowly 
counting ten; then drop. 


2. Do the same with left foot. Each six times. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY TO BOYS. 


Prof. Huxley’s address to the prize-winners at Oxford 
University contest is so full of good advice to stu- 
dents, and so suggestive to teachers, that we give a few 
extracts : 

“ Upon whatever career you may enter, intellectual 
quickness, industry, and the power of bearing fatigue 
are three great advantages. But I want to impress 
upon you, and through you upon those who will direct 
your future course, the conviction which I entertain 
that, as a general rule, the relative importance of these 
three qualifications is not rightly estimated; and that 
there are other qualities of no less value which are not 
directly tested by school competition. A somewhat 
varied experience of men has led me, the longer L live, 
to set the less value upon mere cleverness; to attach 
more and more importance to industry and to physical 
endurance. Indeed, I am much disposed to think that 
endurance is the most valuable quality of all; for in- 
dustry, as the desire to work hard, does not come to 
much if a feeble frame is unable to respond to the 
desire. 

“ Everybody who has had to make his way in the 
world must know that while the occasion for intellect- 
ual effort of a high order is rare, it constantly happens 
that a man’s future turns upon his being able to stand 
a sudden and a heavy strain upon his powers of endur- 
ance. ‘lo a lawyer, a physician, or a merchant it may 
be everything to be able to work sixteen hours a day 
for as long as is needful, without yielding up to weari- 
ness. Morever, the patience, tenacity, and good humor 
which are among the most important qualifications for 
dealing with men, are incompatible with an irritable 
brain, a weak stomach, or a defective circulation. If 
any one of you prize-winners were a son of mine, and a 
good fairy were to offer to equip him according to my 
wishes for the battle of practical life, I should say, ‘| 
do not care to trouble you for any more cleverness ; put 
in as much industry as you can instead; and, oh, if 
you please, a broad, deep chest, and a stomach of whose 
existence he shall never know anything.’ I should be 
well content with the prospects of a fellow so endowed. 

“The other point which I wish to impress upon you 
is, that competitive examination, useful and excellent 
as it is for some purposes, is only a very partial test of 
what the winners will be worth in practical life. There 
are people who are neither very clever nor very indus- 
trious, nor very strong, and who would probably be no- 
where in an examination, and who yet exert a great in- 
fluence in virtue of what is called force of character. 
They may not know much, but they take care that 
what they do know they know well. They may not be 
very quick, but the knowledge they acquire sticks. 
They may not even be particularly industrious or en- 
during, but they are strong of will and firm of purpose, 
undaunted by fear of responsibility, single minded and 
trustworthy. In practical life a man of this sort is 
worth any number of merely clever and learned people. 
Of course I do not mean to imply for a moment that 
success in examination is incompatible with the pos- 
session of character such as I have just defined it, but 
failure in examination is no evidence of the want of 
such character. 

“ And this leads me to administer, from my point of 
view, the crumb of comfort which on these occasions is 
ordinarily offered to those whose names do not appear 
upon the prize-list. It is quite true that practical life 
isa kind of long competitive examination, conducted 
by that severe pedagogue, Professor Circumstance. 
But my experience leads me to conclude that his marks 
are given much more for character than for cleverness. 
Hence, though I have no doubt that those boys who 
have received prizes to-day have already given rise to a 
fair hope that the future may see them prominent, per- 
haps brilliantly-distinguished members of society, yet 
neither do [ think it at all unlikely that among the un 


distinguished crowd there may lie the making of some 
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simple soldier whose practical sense and indomitable 
courage may save an army led by characterless clever- 
ness to the brink of destruction, or some plain man of 
business, who by dint of sheer honesty and firmness 
may slowly and surely rise to prosperity and honor, 
when his more brilliant compeers, for lack of character, 
have gone down, with all who trusted them, to hopeless 
ruin. Such things do happen. Hence let none of yout 
be discouraged. Those who have won prizes have made 
a good beginning; those who have not may yet make 
that good ending which is better than a good be- 
ginning. No life is wasted unless it ends in sloth, 
dishonesty, or cowardice. No success is worthy of the 
name unless it is won by honest industry and brave 
breasting of the waves of fortune. Unless at the end 
of life some exhalation of the dawn still hangs about 
the palpable and the familiar; unless there is some 
transformation of the real into the best dreams of youth, 
depend upon it whatever outward success may have 
gathered round a man, he is but an elaborate and a 
mischievous failure.” 





LARKIN G. MEADE, THE SCULPTOR. 





BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 





{A Reminiscence of the 32d Annual Meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction, in Brattleboro, Vt., 18 years ago.] 

That was a rare week for many of the country girls in 
the vicinity, who swarmed into Brattleboro like bees 
about a honey-pot, and listened eagerly to lectures by 
Anson Smith, H. E. Sawyer, Edward North, Calvin 
Pease, Lewis B. Monroe, and others, and to the discus- 
sions which were participated in by representatives from 
every State in the Union, from Mexico and Canada. 

I well remember how Dr. Dio Lewis kept things 
lively by looking at every subject under discussion from 
a “gymnastic point of view,” and as he inflated his 
huge frame, how he would admonish the audience to 
“ get up the abdominal muscle.” Some very fine sing- 
ing varied the exercises, and Professor Monroe de- 
lighted us all by reading, in his own inimitable way, 
extracts from standard authors. 

The beautiful and picturesque village was full of 
strangers, who roamed about among the different points 
of interest, such as Chesterfield Mountain, the Ceme- 
tery, the Water-cure, Insane Asylum, and to the studio 
of Larkin G. Meade, who was then engaged upon his 
statue of Ethan Allen, which is now in the State House 
at Montpelier. 

Tt was my good fortune to meet this eminent sculp- 
tor, who is now at work on the Lincoln monument for 
the capitol at Washington, in his studio in Brattteboro 
at that time. Just before reaching it, —a rude shanty 
of rough boards, standing almost upon the dusty high- 
way, a little below the railway station,—we met a com- 
pany of gay girls, talking excitedly: “ He won’t let you 
in,” they gratuitously informed us; “ you will have to 
return with us, for he has just locked the door!” But 
Miss B., who was my chaperone, and who was an ac- 
quaintance of the artist, said, “ We will goon and see for 
ourselves.” 

On reaching the closed door she tapped softly, and it 
was immediately opened by the sculptor himself, who 
apologized for its being fastened, by saying that he had 
been a good deal annoyed that morning by rude and 
meddlesome curiosity-seekers. We were cordially in- 
vited to enter, and gallantly assisted to do so, for the 
doorsill of the rude structure was some distance from 
the ground, and there was no intervening step. Mr. 
Meade did the honors very gracefully. It was a small 
room, fitted up with a view to business, but we entirely 
lost sight of the rather rough surroundings in our ad- 
miration of the beautiful work in progress. The statue 
of Ethan Allen was nearing completion, and a bright- 
looking Italian was just then chipping away at the left 
hand and arm. 

Doubtless noticing that we looked surprised at seeing 
an apprentice-hand engaged upon the statue, Mr. Meade 





explained by saying that the Italians, being trained to 
the work from childhood, acquired a characteristic ra- 
pidity of movement and delicacy of touch almost impos- 
sible for an American to attain. “The plastic art is 


b] 


entirely my own,” said he, displaying the model of the 
statue, which was hid from view by a rough board par- 
tition. Having in mind the touching story of the 
“Snow Image,” which had fascinated me from child- 
hood, I regarded this slight, handsome youth in his gray 
blouse, and paper cap pushed up from his high, broad 
forehead, with no little interest. I bowed in spirit be- 
fore his rare gift, yet was shocked when one of our party, 
a vivacious young lady from Maine, gave expression to 
her own admiration by saying, “I shall now go home, 
Mr. Meade, happy in the consciousness of having seen 
a live genius!” The sculptor bowed and smiled gravely, 
and in acknowledgement of the compliment, perhaps, if 
not in obedience to a half-expressed wish of hers, he 
went down on his knees and under the framework sur- 
rounding the statue, for a fragment of the marble for 
her to take home as a trophy. We have ours now, 
grown yellow by time, but prized none the less. 

Mr. Meade himself was at that time working upon a 
statuette called “Inspiration,” intended, he told us, for 
a present to his sister, Mrs. W. D. Howells, I think. 
Oue uplifted hand and the face were then finished. The 
expression was then perfect. It seems no longer ago 
than yesterday that I received that lasting impression 
of the “soul imprisoned and emerging from the block 
of marble,” which no completed work could ever have 
given me. 

I have referred to the fact that an Italian assistant 
was employed on that statue of Ethan Allen, on the oc- 
casion of my visit to Mr. Meade’s studio. This may 
call to some minds the complaints that have been made by 
certain pessimists,—notably Mr. Stephen W. Healy,— 
that a large number of our American sculptors in Italy 
habitually employ poor Italian artists as collaborators ; 
that the final texture of many celebrated pieces have 
been given by those eleven native assistants, credit for 
which has been awarded to the American ‘master.’ Be 
this as it may, I believe that it is conceded that the 
sculptor, be he American, German, or Swede, may use 
skilled labor in the elaboration of the statue, to chisel 
the block after the pattern of the mould designed and 
formed by the sculptor’s own hands. 

On shaking hands at parting, my chaperone thanked 
Mr. Meade for the pleasure he had given us; and he re- 
plied, modestly, that since true appreciation was always 
pleasant, he must consider himself the obliged party. 
So ended our acquaintance with the distinguished 
sculptor whom we had known by reputation since his 
boyhood. His genius is, I believe, not to be questioned; 
so, in spite of Mr. Healy, we mean to prove true to our 
first love for art, and to believe in Larkin G. Meade to 
the end. 

A letter was recently read from Mr. Meade, at the 
Springfield meeting of the Lincoln Monument Associ- 
ation, stating that he had a model of the third or ar- 
tillery group complete, and ready for casting, and had 
begun work on the last or cavalry group, but awaited 
the order of the Association before proceeding. A res- 
olution was immediately passed instructing Mr. Meade 
to proceed with the model, and have both cast as soon 
as possible. 





THE OFFICE OF THE EpucaTor is to put the pupil 
in a position to undertake, himself, in his mature years, 
the culture and regulation of his sentiments. The 
pupil, when grown up, should learn how to warn, culti- 
vate, regulate, care for himself. To obtain such an end, 
he must accustom himself to reflect on the condition of 


his sentiments, on their importance and their various 
kinds. By reflecting upon himself, man learns to know 
his own individual state, and renders himself fit to judge 
as to that which is necessary, profitable, or a to 
him; he sees to what degenerating influences he is most 
easily exposed, and what means of culture may be the 





most useful.— Milde. 
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MATHEMATICS. 
All communications intended for this department should be directed 


to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 








In resuming the charge of this column, we wish sim- 
ply to say that it will continue open to teachers of 
schools of all grades for communications upon all sub- 
jects which interest them in the department of mathe- 
matics. Questions which may be briefly answered will 
be welcomed, and answered to the best of our ability. 
One thing only we beg all to remember: that with only 
a single column, and with an editor-in-chief to spirit 
that away every now and then, or oftener, when he 
needs the space, we cannot publish half the communi- 
cations received; so do not take it for granted that 
your article or solution went into the waste-basket be- 
cause it was worthless, but because the number of peas 
in one pod is necessarily limited.—Ep. 





SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 132.—When gold is quoted at 108 and silver at 88, 
compared with greenbacks as a standard, what is gold worth 
compared with silver as a standard ? J 


I suggest a different solution. If 88 cents are called 
one dollar, what would 103 cents be called ? or by pro- 
portion, 88 : 100 :: 103 : 1174. E. W. W. 





PROBLEM 134.—A man bought a farm for $7000, interest at 
8 per cent. semi-annually, and he wishes to pay the whole in 
eight equal annual instalments. Required the amount of each 
payment, P. T. MaRcyY. 
In a manner similar to Problem 133, a formula for 
this is obtained : 
 — (a+ rt) [p+ 9] 
as , per—t 
x = 1644.94. 





W. L. Harvey. 





PROBLEM 135.—If 12 oxen eat 3!4 acres of grass and its 
growth, in 4 weeks, and 21 oxen eat 10 acres in 9 weeks, how 
many acres will be required to pasture 36 oxen 18 weeks, the 
grass growing uniformly ? G. H. HARVILL. 


Let « = amount of grass that one ox eats in one week ; 
y= “© & & — & grows on lacre in 1 wk; 

m = original amount of grass on one acre. 
By conditions of problem, we have 48x —4 x 3hy 
= 34m, and 189x — 10 K 9y =10m. From these 
equations the values of x and y are readily found in 


__ 115m, __ 121m . 
jeu Y= ine 36 oxen in 18 
175m ___ 


weeks will eat 36 « 18 X «x — 36 X 18 X 1674 = 


se mt y=m+ ae = amount of grass on 
one acre, iricluding growth in 1 week = in 18 weeks 
3204m | 2100m s,s 83 204m 
mie” °° 31 1116 
If in the problem 34 be used instead of the 34, the 
answer will be 24 acres. W. L. Harvey. 


values of m. 2a 


= 2284 acres. Ans. 








a? +2 {ov = 10. 

yty y-y= 20. W. E. B. 
Vx Va+ Vx Vy=10;.. Ve+Vy= 

10 20 

jr VAVe TVS Ve= 0; -. Vet Vs = 7 
10 _ 20 

“ae a vy® 

*V16; 7 + y V (zy) = 20. Sub. y= a) 4 and y = 

x” *\V 16, and we have, x” °*V 16 + 2°V 4 (V2? *V4)=— 

20; x? *V16 + x? "V8 = 20; Qe? V2 + 227 = 20 

“—. 20 # 1 / 1 


PROBLEM 136.— 


y*® = 42° yo 2 V4 x oo 


ee ee a ee oe Vere wr 
23/242 1+ *2 V 1+ 2 
— pg — . / 2 2 . 
7 = V4 — y 1+ *J2 Ans. Incoe. 





PyTHAGOREAN Proposition.—Demonstration : Let 
ABCD be any quadrilateral inscribed in a circle, and 
let the diagonals AC and BD be drawn. From B draw 
BE to AC, making the angle ABE equal to the angle 
DBC. .Then it may be shown that the triangles ABD 
and EBC are similar; also that ABH and DBU are 
similar. Hence AB : BD :: CE: BC, and AB : AE 
:: BD: CD; whence AD K BC= BD X CE, and 
AB x CD= BD AE. Adding together the cor- 
responding members of these equations, and remember- 
ing that AH + HC = AC, we have AD x BC + AB 
x CD= BD x AC. Now suppose ABCD a rec- 
tangle; then CD = AB, BC = AD, and AC = BD, 
and AD x BC+ AB Xk CD= BD x AC, becomes 





(AD)* +- (AB)? = (BD)? Wm. Hoover, 
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AN AMERICAN TEACHER IN EUROPE. 





BY JULIA 8. TUTWILER. 
THE GALIN-PARIS-CHEVE METHOD OF VOCAL 
MUSIC, OR THE FRENCH RIVAL OF THE 
ENGLISH TONIC-SOL- FA. 





[Concluded.} 

When the star-actor became suddenly ill, and the manager 
announced to the impatient audience that they should not be 
disappointed,—the play of Hamlet should certainly be per- 
formed,—only, unfortunately, the part of ‘‘ Hamlet’? himself 
would have to be left out, I fear the performance resembled 
not a little these articles of mine, in which I have told all 
about the Chevé method, except the most important thing 
of all,— 

WHAT IT I8. « 

My first thought was merely to call the attention of teachers 
to the existence of the method, and impress upon them its 
eminently practical character, leaving them to draw their 
knowledge of its details from other sources, which I could 
indicate to them. But I have concluded that it is better to 
give, also, a brief explanation of the method itself. 

1 take this explanation, as I have taken what preceded it, 
from the preface to Mme. Nanine Chevé’s Exercise-book, 
translating, or rather paraphrasing, very freely: 

Every person who has occupied himself in teaching, and 
who has the most elementary ideas on the mechanism of the 
human intellect, must admit as incontestable the following 
propositions: 

First, —Every idea ought to be represented to the mind of 
the pupil by one clear and precise sign. 

Second,—The same idea ought always to be represented by 
the same sign. 

Third,—The same sign should represent only one idea. 

Fourth,—The instructor should never present two difficul- 
ties at a time to the mind of the pupil. 

Fifth,—The memory must be relied upon, only when it is 
impussible to have recourse to the reason,—that is to say, if 
what one is learning is really a science, its facts must be de- 
duced from the general laws on which they depend; if it is 
really no science, but only a collection of facts without connec 
tion and without law, then only will it be necessary for the 
pupil to learn by heart. 

Sixth (and last),—Every method of instruction should be a 
collection of means calculated to enable, not extraordinary, but 
average organizations to attain by the use of them the end 
proposed, 

M. Chevé proceeds to examine the ordinary notation, and 
shows clearly that it does not fulfill any one of these six con- 
ditions. I will not give here his proofs of this fact. Every- 
one who knows the mere elements of music will see at once 
that this conclusion is correct. I will goon to give his demon- 
stration that the new method does fulfill all the conditions 
required, 

He takes the first three together: first, every idea to be 
represented by the same sign; second, the same idea always 
represented by the same sign; third, the same sign represent- 
ing only one idea, The seven notes of the scale are represented 
in the new method by the seven Arabic figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, and are named ut, ré, mi, fa, sol, la, si. The human 
voice contains about three octaves. If the note to be repre- 
sented belongs to the lowest of these, a dot is placed below 
the flgure (thus, 6); if to the highest, the dot is placed above 
(7); if to the middle oetave, the note is left undotted (4), 


- 
‘ 


Lowest octave, 1 2 3 


° 
ao | 
o 


Middle octave, 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Highest octave, i 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Now, nothing can be more clear and more precise than these 
signs, which owe their name to their absolute form, and not, 
like the notes on the staff, to the varying places which they 
Hesitation is impossible. From the time the pupil 
has taken the third lesson, he is perfectly sure not to mistake 
the names. 

The notes may be naturals, sharps, or flats. In the first case 
they are represented by the ciphers unchanged; in the second 
case, for the sharps, an oblique line passes through the cipher 
from right to left, or in other words it is marked with an acute 
accent; if a flat is to be indicated, the line slopes from left to 
right,—that is, the grave accent is used. 


occupy. 


THE THREE IDEAS. 

To express a rest, the zero is used; for a prolongation, a dot. 
Thus the three ideas,—an articulate sound, a silence, a pro- 
longation,—has each its own sign perfectly distinct from the 
others. These three characters, the cipher, the dot, and the 
zero, may be called on to represent durations of different 
lengths. Thus they may have to represent the unit of duration, 
the half-unit, the third, or quarter of the unit, ete. Galinu ar- 
ranged this in the following manner: 

The ear can distinetly perceive only the binary and ternary 
divisions of time. When subdivisions take place, the ear es- 
tablishes first the binary or ternary division, and then divides 
these still further, as though dealing with units. 

Galin had at first to express unity ; he said: Every isolated 
sign shall represent unity of time, whether it be the sign of ar- 





To represent halves, Galin draws a horizontal line, covering 
two signs; for thirds, the line covers three : 


Halves of articulate sounds, “TT 
Halves of prolongations, . ; ‘ i oe a 
Halves of silences, 2 ‘ . F O07 

He unites thirds in this manner, 123 , 60600, 


- + + , by placing three signs under the bar. Having 
learned to express halves and thirds, we must learn how to 
write the subdivisions of these fractions, and in such a man- 
ner that we may know at a glance whether the first division 
was binary or ternary,—the same for the second. Galin shows 
all this very clearly by his method of writing : Binary subdi- 
vision, — halves divided by two,—he expressed by writing the 
ciphers in two groups of two, a short line above each group. 
A longer line above the two groups indicate that they express 
together only unity. Halves divided by three, thirds divided 
by two, thirds divided by three, are expressed with equal ease 
in the same way. 

What could be simpler than this mode of writing? Every 
isolated sign represents unity; every group of signs, the same. 
When there is a group, a line above it unites all the fractions 
of each unit. If the division is binary, there are two charac- 
ters beneath the bar ; if it is ternary there are three. If sub- 
division takes place there are beneath the first line two or 
three short lines, according as the first division is binary or 
ternary, covering each two or three signs, according as the 
subdivision is binary or ternary. In a word, the eye and the 
mind have always unity represented before them ; and they 
are informed ata glance whether its divisions and subdivisions 
are binary or ternary, This method, therefore, fulfills per- 
fectly the first three conditions. 

The fourth condition of a perfect method, — namely, that it 
should present to the mind only one difficulty at a time, is also 
fulfilled by Galin’s plan. He makes the pupil study Time 
quite apart from the Sound of the notes, and Transposition is 
the subject of another separate series of exercises. M. Chevé 
shows that the fifth and sixth conditions are also equally well 
fulfilled by the new method. But as the most important con- 
ditions have been discussed in detail, we pass over these. 

Of course, this movement has not been allowed to take its 
present proportions without opposition, — often bitter and vio- 
lent,—from the partisans of the old method. Among its ene- 
mies may be found the distinguished names of Gounod, Verdi, 
and Meyerbeer. But to balance these we find among its ear- 
nest supporters, Rossini, Offenbach, and David. When chal- 
lenged by the friends of the method to a fair trial of the two 
systems, on persons before unacquainted with music, its op- 
ponents have not accepted. 

The method has for a long time been used with great suc- 
cess in the normal schools of Paris and Versailles, in the Poly- 
technic, in the Military School of St. Cyr, and many other pub- 
lie institutions. 

In 1858 a commissioner charged by the Russian Government 
to study the question as to the best method of giving popular 
instruction in music in Germany, Italy, France, and elsewhere, 
after careful examination decided in favor of the Chevé method. 

In 1861 the city of Geneva entrusted its schools of music for 
one month to M. Chevé, and found the experiment so satisfac- 
tory that the new method was adopted for the whole canton. 

These are only some few out of a long series of successes 
gained by this method. It is now applied also with good re- 
sults to the study of instrumental music. Itis taught in many 
distant lands, even in China. In the United States it is cer- 
tainly taught now in four cities, perhaps also in others. 


SOME RULES OF THE METHOD. 


I find some rules, in the preface to the method, given for the 
benefit of those who wish to study it without a teacher. They 
seem to me to be capable of application to many other acts of 
life besides learning to sing, if the reader has a little ingenuity 
in paraphrasing and spiritualizing. So I will give them here. 

Rule I, You must detach the sounds from one another in 
order to have time always to seek with the mind the next sound 
before uttering it. Each sound ought to be short, and quite 
separated from the neighboring one, because when the sound 
is prolonged it lingers in the ear and diverts a part of the at- 
tention which ought to be wholly and entirely given to the 
effort of finding the new sound which you are about to utter. 
In order thus to utter the sounds, one by one, you must always 
think forward and never backward. (Could a better rule than 
this be found for the separate acts of life ? 


‘* Forget the steps already trod, 
And onward urge thy way.’’) 


Rule IIT. You must never utter a sound ercept with consci- 
entiousness ; thatis, never utter it until, having carefully sought 





it in your mind, you are sure that you will utter it correctly: 
(Is not this a musical paraphrase of the rule of our celebrated 
countryman: ‘ Be sure you are right, then go ahead ?’’) 


ae : | 
group, under a principal line, and any group shall always con- | 
tain the parts which make the unit, —never more, never less.| single sound to find in order to isolate it completely from all 





——— 


ticulation, of prolongation, or of silence. Thus one cipher is! Rule III. You must listen individually to each separate 
a unit of articulation; one dot, of prolongation; one zero, of sound which you utter, in order to be sure of the correctness 


silence. For the divisions of unity he set this absolute law: of each one. (Self-examination, —the ‘* Gnothi seauton”’ of 
The different parts of a unit shall always be united,in one single Socrates.) 


Rule IV. You must always suppose that you have only one 


the sounds which have preceded it, and to be able to concen- 
trate your whole attention on the search of this single sound, 
(Here we find the good old Roman rule of life: Hoe age,— 
‘* Do this one thing’’; or, as the same idea was expressed by 
the nautical husband of the much-married lady in Bleak House : 
‘If you have only one plank to swab, swab it asif Davy Jones 


were after you!’’) 





SCIENCE NOTES. 





New Filtering Material. — Major Crease, R.M.A., has re- 
ported to the Admiralty a newly-devised carbonized mineral, 
which is called ‘‘ carferal,’’ as the best material for making 
fillers for the navy. This material, which combines carbon, 
iron, and silicate of alumina (whence the name), is said to 
have all the advantages of spongy iron and carbon, without 
any of their drawbacks. 

The Trichina in Pork. — Cases of trichinosis have become so 
frequent in Berlin that the authorities have taken the most 
stringent measures with regard to the inspection of pork. It 
is required that ‘*‘ Whosoever kills a pig, or causes it to be 
killed, with the intention of selling either the meat or prepara- 
tions of it, must have the slaughtered animal examined by an 
inspector of meat, who with the aid of the microscope shal] 
satisfy himself as to the presence or absence of trichinew. And 
the meat cannot be cut up without the certificate of an inspec- 
tor, and after his stamp has been placed on the slaughtered 
animal.’’ Contravention of this order is punished with a fine 
of three to thirty marks, or prison in case of non-payment. 


Mr. Negretti.—This well known maker of scientific apparatus 
recently died in London, where he carried on business. He 
was an able mechanician, and was known to all engaged in 
original scientific work throughout the civilized world. He 
was born in Como in 1818, and was a warm friend to all Ital- 
ians in London. 

Duplex Telephone. — A great improvement on the telephone 
is announced, in making it duplex ; two persons can speak or 
sing simultaneously, one into each mouth-piece, and the dia- 
phragm will respond to each set of vibrations and both voices 
will be heard at the distant telephone. So two persons, at the 
same time, can hear words received from the single telephone 
atadistance. I have just received a drawing of the apparatus 
and explanation of how the parts work. J. M. 





HISTORIC DAYS. 





NOVEMBER 9. 

On this day is installed the Lord Mayor of London. Shorn 
of its antique pageantry, and bereft of its ancient significance, 
the procession that annually passes through London on this 
day is becoming simply ridiculous. Yet such displays are not 
without their use in a national as well as historical point of 
view. The history of trade is the true history of civilization. 


NOVEMBER 10. 

Inauguration of the worship of the ** Goddess of Reason’’ 
in France, 1794. The National Congress at Brussels proclaims 
the independence of Belgium, 1830, Martin Luther, the parent 
of Protestant Reformation, was born Nov. 10, 1483-4. A 
friend of his being killed by lightning, induced him to become 
amonk. Various causes produced a change in his opinion, 
and long before his decease, in 1546, his doctrines had taken 
such a deep root that no earthly power could eradicate them. 

NOVEMBER lI, 

Massacre at Cherry Valley, N. Y., Nov. 11 and 12, 1778. 
Battle of Williamsburg, 1813. Canute the Dane, King of Eng- 
land, born 1035. 

NOVEMBER 12. 

Berlin declared in a state of siege, 1848. 

The contrast between modern customs and those of our fore- 
fathers is well illustrated by a Paris police regulation dated 
Nov. 12, 1609, where it is ordered that the theater shall open 
at 1.00 p.m. so as to close at 4.50., p.m. The same early 
hours were also prevalent in England. 

NOVEMBER 13. 

Montreal captured by Montgomery, 1775. Justinian, Roman 
Emperor, died 565. Personally Justinian was a bigot and a 
man of a weak mind, yet in some points of view his reign was 
a glorious one. 

NOVEMBER 14. 

Battle of Arcola, 1796. Tampico, Mexico, occupied by the 
United States troops, 1846. 

Gottfried Wilhelm Liebnitz, mathematician and philosopher, 
died 1716; Liebnitz is one of the great names of literature. 

NOVEMBER 15. 

The American Congress adopts a Federal Government, 1777. 

William Pitt, great Earl of Chatham, one of the most abie 
and successful ministers that England ever possessed, was 
born 1708. This statesman was particularly opposed to the 
American war. The character of Lord Chatham is ably 
summed up by Grattan. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND* QUERIES. 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 





IMPORTANCE OF ETYMOLOGY. 
Your correspondent “J. F. W.,’”? in THe JOURNAL of Oct. 
16th, correctly says that etymology “‘ gives a command of lan- 
guage not to be attained simply by attention to definition ”’; 
but when he goes on to show that ‘‘ definition’’ may be disre- 
garded, he is certainly wrong. The reason he gives for the 
study, if admitted, would be a reason against it. Etymology 
without attention to definition, or, in other words, without 
attention to present usage, is worse than the opposite fault. 
1 have heard pupils make ridiculous mistakes in the use of 
words by attempting to derive the meaning from the etymol- 
ogy. If Cowper, fresh from his Latin, used sublime in a sense 
not justified by the best English usage of the day, he simply 
used bad English. The etymological rule will apply to dead 
languages, but not to living ones. Living languages are con- 
stantly changing, and words change in form, in pronunciation, 
in meaning. In some instances the meaning is nearly reversed, 
Let, for example, which formerly meant to hinder, now means 
toallow. If I use the word in the old sense | am guilty of a 
barbarism. Etymologies are often misleading. Derivation, 
for example, requires that we say depend from ; but usage de- 
mands depend upon. Education is from e-duco, to draw out; 
but if I should, regardless of definition, speak of educating a 
nail, | should show that my education had been neglected. 
Edify is from edifico, to build; but it will not do to speak of 
edifying a house or a bird’s nest. Knave is from knabe, a boy; 
but a boy now-a-days, especially if he is a big one, would pro 
test somewhat vigorously against being called a knave. It 
would be equally improper to call a boy aknight, though knight 
(A. S. eniht) formerly meant boy. Illustrations could be mul- 
tiplied to any extent, Nevertheless, etymology is important 
in connection with definition as derived from current usage. 
We certainly have a more vivid conception of the meaning of 
extract, if we know that it is derived from ez, out of, and 
traho, to draw; we shall see more rudeness in interruption if 
we know that it comes from inter between, and rumpo, to 
break. Etymology often shows us, too, the concealed met- 
aphor in words. Impression means pressed into; hence, when 
we say a deep impression, there is presented to the mind the 
-picture of something stamped or imprinted. Etymology is 
thus a great assistance to definition, but must never be exclu- 
sively relied upon to give the true meaning of words. 
Millersville, Pa., 1879. a: Ws. We 
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THE GRUBE METHOD. 
A REPLY. 

It is possible to have two best methods in education, I sup- 
pose. At any rate, it seems that there may be two methods, 
each of which is the best in the views of its distinguished 
champions, and the other of which, to the minds of the same 
champions, is fatally defective in one, five, or many essential 
points, An article appears in THE JOURNAL of October 23, 
from the pen of a well-known mathematician, who writes 
against the Grube method, speaking, as he says, ‘‘ from a long 
experience in witnessing and directing primary instruction.”’ 
Yet, many statements in that article lead us to the conclu- 
sion that he has had no experience with the method criticised. 
With the modesty, therefore, which is so becoming to his schol- 
arly reputation, he says: ‘*The method seems to us to be 
founded in error.’’ He then expresses his belief that it is 
‘false in philosophy’’ and ‘‘ tedious and perplexing in prac- 
> We contend that the method is correct in philosophy; 
aud, as to the practice, we speak from experience when we 
utter the wish that every teacher of elementary arithmetic, by 
method old or new, were as bright and happy a teacher of 
fresh-spirited and clear-minded learners, as one we recently 
Witnessed while she practiced this very method with an aver- 
age class of beginners. 

The article we are about to discuss criticised the Grube 
method as unphilosophical, in the first, second, and fourth 
places, while thirdly and fifthly it is impracticable. But, in 
examination of these points of argument, we see that each of 
the five objections rests upon an assumption, which itself 
demands proof, and which we are not disposed to admit until 
proven; an assumption, too, whose proof must rest on expe- 
rience with this method, and must be squared and adjusted 
according to fact. 

He says: ‘‘ Fifth, the method is a waste of time, in that it 
labors to train the child to do that which he can readily do 
himself, when he is prepared, without any training.’”’ ‘‘ It la- 
bors to train the child to do that,” etce., is his assumption; but, 
in fact, the method is built on a profound contempt for what the 
child would naturally do “‘ without any training’’; or, rather, 
the method aims to ‘‘ prepare’’ for higher work by means of 
training. The writer overlooks the fact that this method is 
for beginners ; its work is that of preparation and training. 
Alas! we have in our experlenee too often met with those 


tice.’ 


pupils ‘‘ prepared without any training,’’ entering upon the 
work of committing ‘‘to memory’’ these ‘‘ elementary sums 
and differences, products and quotients,’? which were but 
meaningless symbols to them. The new education, not simply 
as expounded by Grube, but as illustrated in the work of hosts 
of energetic, progressive primary teachers to-day, places the 
pleasure of taste and the function of mastication before that 
of deglutition. The tables of sums and differences and the 
rest are no longer the dry initiatory rites they may have been, 
but are preceded by some processes, if not ‘ long and tedious,”’ 
and if not Grube’s. 

** Third,’’ he says, ‘‘ inconvenient in practice’’; and, to be 
of advantage, ** should be continued as far as 144,”’ or 81. He 
assumes that *‘ this would require years of labor.’’ In the first 
place, it is not necessary to continue to 144 or 81. Some 
teachers, eclectics in this respect, go as far as 10 or 20 strictly 
according to Grube, and then, finding the apprehension of the 
pupils so quickened and prepared, go on in the order of num- 
bers, but select the cardinal combinations. Secondly, the 
complete work does not require years, as abundant experience 
proves. But again, if it did require years, and those years 
should produce mathematicians and not mere cipherers, the 
time might not be wasted. 


: 


The writer's first, second, and fourth points are to the effect 
that the method is unphilosophical. ‘‘ Fourth, the Grube 
method inverts the natural order,—puts analysis before syn- 
thesis.’ The writer has misunderstood the method, the child's 
first work in numbers being synthesis at each step. He does, 
in facet, proceed ‘from the one to the many.’’ He first takes 
one and considers it alone; he then puts ore more with it,— 
one plus one, two ones. He takes away, separates, and com- 
pares, after his synthesis is intelligently done. How is a child 
to know the number two, really, but by such study ? 

In the other statements, the writer considers the method 
‘opposed to the simplest principles of mental growth,’ re- 
quiring the child ** to grasp four diverse operations’; and then 
he ealls it ‘* false in philosophy,’’ because it makes number 
**instead of the operations upon number ”’ the basis of instrue- 
tion. He then adds that the ‘* material of arithmetic is num- 
ber,’’? but the operations are the *‘ basis of the science.’’ He 
blames the method for teaching operations, because it presents 
them to the child’s mind to grasp, and then admits that the 
operations are not the subject-matter of the teaching. 


” 


He is partly right and partly wrong, in each allegation. The 
** science ’’ does not trouble the elementary teacher, nor does 
the Grube method allow the scientific ghost to trouble the 
little learner; but scenting ** the morning air’’ of this happily- 
called ‘‘inventive method,’’ that spectre departs to bide its 
hour of vengeance. In practice, the “four diverse opera- 
tions’ give the child no pain. He hardly knows that they are 
very ‘‘diverse.’? He learns no technical nomenclature, and 
anticipates no philosophical speculations, His pegs and spools 
and blocks are real things to him. He sees that as be puts one 
and one together he has two; he takes away one and has one 
left; he can tell you how many times one, or how many times 
two, he has; he sees that two is one more than one; he can 
apply all his little reasonings to apples or posies ; he can 
answer all your questions; and your words of approbation are 
accepted by him as pleasant, because he has the consciousness 
that he kuows some real facts, which are worth telling. In 
practice, we find no confusion that is exceptional; and there is 
no ** tedious and Jong’’ work in teaching pupils to read and 
write the symbols required 

If our excellent professor would try the Grube method with 
a child, fora year’s time, he would be convinced of its prac- 
ticable and truly philosophic character, and would place it 
among good methods, which he, as arithmetician and normal- 
school teacher, has probably been ever ready to encourage and 
cultivate. 

Mr. Grube takes for his maxims this quotation from Dr. 
Weiss: *‘ The pupil, by his education at school, should learn 
not merely to see and think, but to see with the consciousness 
of an object,—that is, to observe; and to think with the con- 
sciousness of the connection,—that is, to comprehend. It is 
our opinion that the children in our schools learn very little of 
either.”’ 

Shall we not adopt the same maxim in our work, and avoid 
the censure which the author cited has pronounced with 
emphasis ? A. D.S. 





QUESTIONS FOR YOUNG CITIZENS. 


[Superintendent Harrington, of Bureau county, Ill., has pre- 
pared the following questions for the schools in his county, 
but they can be changed to suit all latitades. | 


1. Name the different offices in each township, and the du- 
ties of each. 

2. The different county offices, the term of office, and the 
duties of each. 

3. The number of State officers in Illinois, the duties of 
each, the length of time each holds office, the amount of sal- 
ary received, the present incumbents. 





4. Tell how the President is elected; give the number of his 


7 


eabinet, the duties and name of each officer, and the State 
each one is from. : 

5. State the number of judges in the Supreme Court of the 
United States ; how they are appointed, term of office, charac- 
ter of the cases that come before them for trial, the present 


| incumbents, 


6. Give the distinetion between the Supreme Court of the 
State, appellate, circuit, county, and justice courts. 

7. In what judicial distriet of Lllinois is Bureau county; 
what counties comprise this district? Give the number of 
judges, their salary, term of office, and present incumbents. 

8. State the duties of the grand and petit juries in State 
courts, 

9. What are the necessary qualifications to become eligible 
to the offices of President of the United States, senator, mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives ? 

10. Of what two houses does the State Legislature con- 
sist ? Tell how many members in each house, term of of- 
fice and salary of each; also how often the Legislature meets, 

11. In what Congressional district is Bureau county; how 
many counties comprise it? Who is our present representa- 
tive? Give the number of Congressional districts in the State, 
also state how the number is determined. Will there be more 
or fewer after the next census? Why? 

12. How many United States Senators has each State ? 
What is their term of office, salary, and how are they elected ? 
Name the present senators from Illinois. 

13. How many mints in the United States? Where are 
they located ? 

14. Explain the postal service of the United States. 

15, What is the number and range of the township in which 
you live, and why so numbered ? 

16. How would you describe the southeast twenty acres of 
the section upon which your school-house stands ? 

17. What section of each township is called the school sec- 
tion, and why ? Can that section be sold? If so, what is 
done with the proceeds ? 

18. State when the school year commences, and how many 
days of school must each district have annually in order to 
draw public money. 

| T'wo copies of the above questions are sent to each school 
district and posted permanently in a conspicuous place in the 
schoolroom, and teachers are requested to give oral instruc- 
tion upon these questions, from time to time, until the pupils 
become familiar with each topic. | 


ee 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


QUESTIONS FOR ** EXPERIENCK,”’ 

What to do with a pupil apparently ‘* bright enough,’ but 
lacking in power of concentration, and continually with a 
** broad grin ’’ on his face,—always replying ‘* nothing’’ when 
asked what he is laughing at. 

What to do with pupils who are so interested in what the 
teacher is saying to other scholars, and in what the scholars 
in other classes are reciting, that they neglect their own lessons. 

Will some one suggest “ general exercises’’ for pupils from 
ten to fifteen years of age, school including the three highest 
classes in country grammar school. LEARNER. 


NEW-ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Will you give me the names and addresses of the State 
school superintendents of New England ? A. DS. 

Ans. — Maine, E. R. Morris, Augusta; New Hampshire, 
Charles R. Downs, Coneord; Vermont, Edward Conant, West 
Randolph; Massachusetts, John W. Dickinson, Boston; Rhode 
Island, Thomas B. Stockwell, Providence; Connecticut, Bird- 
sey G. Northrop, Hartford. 

TEXT-BOOKS, 

What text-books can I use for interesting a grade of schol- 
ars from twelve to seventeen,—not very well advanced, with no 
public library at hand and net much given to newspaper-read- 
ing, but intelligent and active, —in the United States Govern- 
ment, and to interest them in the political questions of the 
day ? * 

Ans.—Alden’s Science of Government, and Citizens’ Manual, 
published by Sheldon & Co., New York ; Howe’s Young Citi- 
zens’ Catechism, published by Davis, Bardeen & Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Shurtleff’s Governmental Instructor. 

— Is Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans ever used for a 
text-book ? If so, is it not an excellent book for the purpose ? 
Who are the publishers ? 

Ans. — It is used by many schools ; more frequently as a 
guide to oral instruction, It is published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. 


— ‘*T never read an educational journal so interesting as the 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION of October 2, 1879. 
No teacher can dispense with it, and the more I read it the 
more I feel my intellectual improvement as a teacher of youth.”’ 
—E. J. Epmunps, New Orleans. 


“The last number of Tuk JOURNAL is capital.” —H. L. 





Bo.twoop, Ottawa, Jil. 
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THE WEEK. 


— Death has been busy among us the past week. Among 
educators we have to chronicle the loss of Bernard Mallon of 
Huntsville, Texas; Dr. A. B. Brumby, Athens, Ga.; and Jacob 
Abbott, of Maine, the well-known juvenile historian. The 
country also has to mourn the loss of two of its prominent 
public men in Senator Zach Chandler and General Joe Hooker. 

— Elections were held on Tuesday in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Virginia, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, and Nebraska. 

— A heavy snow-storm prevailed throughout Northern New 
England, New York, and the lake region, on Monday, 

— The President has issued a proclamation appointing Nov. 
27 as a day of thanksgiving and prayer. 

— Gen. Sherman’s annual report states that 11 generals, 
1,559 officers, 20,566 men, and 233 Indian scouts, with such offi- 
cers of the staff as are assigned by the War Department to duty 
with the troops, constitute the entire combative force. 

— The indications are that the Special Commission to the 
Utes is a failures, and that the Indians will not cease their 
raids upon the settlers in Colorado. 

— The Liberian Exodus Association seems to be a failure; 
their ship has been sold by the sheriff. 

— Canada,—Quebec has a new government, with Mr. Chap- 
lean as premier. The legislative council passed the supply 
bill, and the legislature was prorogued until Dec. 10. 

— England.—Parliament has been further prorogued until 
the 19th of December. 

— France.—Humbert, the Communist, has been nominated 
for Deputy. 

— Germany.—Herr Von Koeller has been elected president 
of the Lower House of the Prussian Diet. 

— Huyti.—General Salomon has been proclaimed President 
of Hayti. 

— India.—The viceroy has proclaimed the permanent occu- 
pation of Cabul and other parts of Afghanistan by the British. 

— Italy. — The Peace Congress at Naples broke up amid 
confusion. 

— San Domingo.—The entire army of the north has joined 
the revolutionists. 

— Spain. — It has been decided to abolish the state of siege 
in the Basque Provinces. 








GENERAL SHERMAN, in his forthcoming report to 
Congress, will recommend additional military schools 
for cavalry and infantry, similar to those at West 
Point and Fortress Monroe. He will also urge that, 
in the selection of candidates for the appointments in 














members of Congress should have regard to moral 
character as well as physical and intellectual ability, 
and that the examinations should be tests of character 
as well as scholarship. We are glad to notice sucha 
recommendation from such a source, and while our 
military officers have held as high a morale as those of 
other countries, we may rejoice in a movement to ele- 
vate the standard of army morals through a higher 
order of official conduct. 





Prest. E. P. Weston, who recently died at High- 
land Park, IIl., was a native of Maine, and had charge 
of the young ladies’ school at Gorham, subsequently of 
the Little Blue, at Farmington, and for several years 
filled the office of superintendent of common schools of 
the State. He then removed to Lake Forest, IIl., and 
subsequently to Highland Park, where he died, as the 
head of Highland College for women. As a teacher 
and manager of schools he met with large success, and 
his loss will be felt, not only in the institution with 
which he was connected, but by the educators of the 
Kast as well as the West. All who knew him united 
in hearty appreciation of Dr. Weston’s social qual- 
ities as a citizen, while in him were combined, with a 
noble Christian character, a conscientious, high-minded, 
thorough, scholarly devotion to his calling which en- 
couraged and elevated all who came in contact with 
him. 








A GENEROUS premium of $500 has been offered by 
Mr. C. F. Wingate, of New York, for a model school 
building, to accommodate eight hundred pupils (400 
boys and 400 girls), from 6 to 15 years of age. The 
features which will have weight with the committee of 
award, to whom the designs will be submitted, will be: 
1. Convenience of arrangement for school purposes ; 2. 
Security against fire and facility for egress; 3. Distri- 
bution of light; 4. Ventilation and heating; 5. Drain- 
age and other sanitary appointments. 

The Committee of Award will consist of Mr. Geo. B. 
Post, architect, New York; John S. Billings, Surgeon 
U.S. Army, Vice-President National Board of Health, 
Washington, D.C.; Hon. John D. Philbrick, LL.D., 
late U. S. Commissioner of Education at Vienna and 
Paris Exhibitions, Boston, Mass.; Wm. R. Ware, Pro- 
fessor of Architecture, Mass. Inst. Technology, Boston, 
Mass. ; and C. R. Agnew, M.D., the eminent oculist, 
New York. 

The competition thus instituted will be highly bene- 
ficial to the cause of education, if it secures the neces- 
sary sanitary and pedagogical provisions for a good 
public-school building. 


“THE Quincy system” is not the “Quincy system ” 
at all, but is the system of many a good school superin- 
tendent in other parts of our country. Superintendent 
Parker makes no claims to originality in school-work, 
and his good sense and honesty openly declare it. 
Colonel Parker is a stark-mad reformer, has had a good 
field, a grand chance to work, excellent backing, and no 
less an advertising medium than the nimble pen and 
tongue of an Adams. We always love to do honor to 
the whole-souled enthusiasm of our Giant-Greatheart 
Parker, but we cannot outdo his own words to the prin- 
cipal of the Normal School at Cleveland : 

“It affords me great pleasure to inform you that the so- 
seen by myself in operation in the Cleveland schools. I was 
then a teacher in Dayton, O., and, entirely dissatisfied with the 


work done there, I set about its reform. I visited Cincinnati 
and Cleveland, and in both cities, especially in the latter, I got 


your city, freedom in primary classes, grouping the little ones 
in small classes, script-work on the blackboard, and life. I 
was fortunate enough to be one of the beginners of this work 
in New England; hence the talk. I claim nothing new what- 
ever. I give my teachers freedom, and let them work out their 


have gone on in the same way, which they must have done 
under the best superintendent in the United States,— Rickoff,— 


sonal and literary qualifications. 
be secured, that of permanancy in office, or a well-fixed 
rule that when a person has earned a position and repu- 
tation as a successful teacher, it shall be made secure 
against the ordinary accidents and influences incident to 
official and political changes. 


a word. 
sonal sacrifice. 
of years, often under the most severe pecuniary em- 
barrassments, must be passed before the teacher can 
enter upon her work. Rigid test examinations are ap- 
plied, personal qualifications carefully scrutinized, and 
an experience demanded, which, at the outset, might 
cause a candidate for the office to shrink from the ordeal. 
After the goal of entrance has been reached and passed, 
we claim that no additional burdens shall be imposed 
by which her future usefulness shall be curtailed, or her 
happiness jeopardized. 
loyal to duty, faithful in service, and capable of exer- 
cising the functions of a discreet instréctor of youth, 
she should be retained in the public service permanently. 


and casualties excepted. 
principle, as we hold it, the teacher is constantly sub- 
ject to the law of fitness and its recognition; and the 
easy rule of such a law in service is not a yoke of 
bondage, but one of the most perfect freedom. 
occasion arise, the incumbent may be removed at any 
time, while under the annual-election principle the teacher 
is master of the situation so long as the contract holds. 








these schools, and for the military or naval service, 


old ideas, dregsed up in new-fangled style, under the 
claims of new discoverers, has reached its climax. 
Noah’s Ark would be a new invention in ship-building 
to lots of inter-ocean ship-builders. 


TEACHERS’ TENURE- OF- OFFICE. 





The City of Boston holds a proud position with ref- 
erence to the treatment of her teachers. Her policy 
has been to secure the best teaching-talent, wherever 
it could be found, to pay liberal salaries, and to afford 


teachers all the facilities for personal improvement 
and advancement which a city of wealth and of a well- 
established educational reputation could grant. 
result, our schools are and have been for years in a 
healthy condition, under a splendid corps of instructors, 
and they are the just pride of our citizens. 
ground rules of a teacher’s profession has been well 
established here, that of fitness for the work by per- 


As the 


One of the 


Another remains to 


The School Board of the city have under consider- 


ation a plan to change the hitherto annual elections of 
teachers to a permanent basis, and to this point we have 


The teacher’s profession is one of large, per- 
A long course of study through a series 


So long as the teacher remains 


In demanding such protection for the teacher, we do 


not ask for exemption from the liability to be removed 
by the people. On the other hand, the rule of perma- 
nency makes the teacher constantly liable. 
the annual-election system, the teacher is subjected to 
a vote of public approval once a year, and having se- 
cured an appointment, is safe for a twelve-month, crimes 


Under 


Under the tenure-of-oftice 


Should 


Once it was the rule to require the teacher to submit 


to an annual examination, in order to retain the place 
for which continued service was a constant source of 
higher qualification. 
semi-educated period as to continue the system of re- 
electing teachers whose services are yearly more valu- 
able to the communities where they have taught. “The 
called and miscalled ‘Quincy Methods’ were obtained or first yearly account of stock ” which the School Board should 
make, is not so much a surveillance of the teachers’ 
standing among ward politicians and offended constitu- 
the suggestions which started me off in better work. I saw in|ents, which, sadly, is too often the case, but the results 
of the schoolroom work. That should always be tried, 
measured, and proved by all available standards. No 
true teacher will shun the “full blaze of public criti- 
own salvation. I hold the Cleveland schools to be, if they|/cism ” which may be directed toward her work, and the 
more constant, the more direct, the more fearless such 
the best in the country. You can learn nothing in Quincy.’’| criticism may be the better for the teacher and the 
Now let’s hear no more of this nonsense about the} school. 
“Quincy system,” “the new departure,” the oralo-ob-|of men who would displace the average competent, on 
jecto-naturalo methods, as new notions! The boom of!the plea of incompetency, favoritism, etc., in order to 


As well revive that custom of a 


What we do object to are the secret maneuvers 
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introduce some fairly incompetent “ sister, cousin, or 
aunt,” to the vacancy. The average clergyman “ works 
in the blaze of public criticism,” without great danger 
to his success, or the value of his work, and without the 
annual account of stock of an election review. Why 
may not the teacher ? 

As to precedents, the authorities of Germany, France, 
and England all favor the idea of permanency founded 
on good service; and as to “old teachers,” it well be- 
comes a community to regard with some respect and 
thoughtful consideration the value of such as have made 
our schools what they are, and whose claims on public 
gratitude should have some weight, even with the aver- 
age committee-man. 








ONLY a few weeks have passed since Mr. Mallon’s 
departure from Atlanta, Ga., to take charge of the 
State Normal School, just established by Dr. Sears at 
Huntsville, Texas. We spoke of the great loss of the 
city of Atlanta and the State of Georgia, and the great 
gain to the educators of Texas in Prof. Mallon’s re- 
moval, and the best wishes of a host of friends accom- 
panied him and his noble wife from their old to their 
new field of labor. It now becomes our sad duty to 
chronicle his death at the city of Huntsville, Texas, of 
bilious fever, on the 23d ult., after a residence of only 
two months in that city, and at the opening of what 
promised to be a career of singular responsibility and 
usefulness. These two months of trying labor and har- 
assing duties, in which he had to advise, to suggest, 
and to execute everything himself, in a new climate 
amid almost tropical heats, broke down his physical 
frame, and made him an easy prey to the fierce fever 
that prostrated him,—a martyr to duty, as truly as ever 
man was; for a more devoted and conscientious charac- 
ter than Mr. Mallon never lived. 

We gather from the Atlanta Constitution of the 28th 
the following outlines of the life of this usefnl and 
noble man: 

“Mr. Mallon was born in Ireland, came to this coun- 
try when very young, and for many years has made 
Georgia his home. He devoted himself to the cause of 
education, and has always been honored and efficient in 
his work. He was principal of the Savannah High 
School, and from there was called to found the Atlanta 
public-school system. In this system he builded a mon- 
ument to his memory that will endure forever. In a 
few years, and in the face of determined opposition, he 
perfected a system of schools that stands to-day as a 
model for other cities, and that is Atlanta’s chief glory. 
Quiet, unobtrusive, gentle, and pure as a woman, Mr. 
Mallon was yet a public-spirited, earnest, courageous 
man. When the war came he shouldered his musket 
and fought for his adopted State. In every line of duty 
he was foremost and devoted. Nothing was proposed 
that would advance the cause of education or promote 
the interests of Georgia, but that Mr. Mallon gave it 
his hearty support. He was the leading spirit of the 
Georgia Teacher’s Association, and one of the founders 
of the Young Men’s Library of this city. All things 
that were good he gave his hand and his heart to, and 
in his death the South has lost one of her foremost and 
most useful men.” 

Our personal acquaintance began on our visit to the 
South, four years since. Mr. Mallon, as superintend- 
ent of the Atlanta schools, extended a most hearty 
greeting, and showed his broad and catholic views, his 
courteous and hospitable nature, and his sincerely hon- 
est spirit. He commanded the admiration of his asso- 
ciates, and the teachers and pupils of the city mani- 
fested the fullest confidence and warmest regard for 
their true friend. He seemed to inspire all witha desire 
to do their best work, and his warm appreciation of good 
service was sure to follow its recognition in or out of 
the school-room. His work was never done, for his am- 
bition was to secure the best results of a public educa- 
tion to the pupils under his charge. His quiet, unos- 
tentatious manner was as remarkable as his unconquer- 
able zeal. He wrought not for public renown, but for 
the public good, and his works will remain and follow 





lon called at our house, and announced finally that he 
had determined to give up his work in Atlanta. We 
never saw him so dejected or sorrowful. Few men 
knew how he loved our schools, —how he loved 
his friends here, — how he loved the children, — how 
he loved Atlanta, — how he loved Georgia, and how 
he loved the cause to which he had given the best 
years of his life. When he rose to go, his eyes 
filled with tears. He rested one hand on the back of 
his chair, and stood for a moment in.silence. Then he 
said: ‘I had hoped to be able to stay here and finish my 
work and my life in Atlanta; but I cannot remain with 
self-respect any longer. And yet I carry with me hope 
that after awhile I may be able to come back, and live 
and die with the people I love so well.’” 

The Constitution, speaking for the people of Atlanta, 
Says: 

“He died in the prime of his life, amid strangers, 
thousands of miles from here. But we fain believe 
that from his death-bed, as the shadows of the grave 
closed about him and strange hands ministered to his 
wants,—we fain believe that his dying thoughts came 
back to the old home he loved so well, and that his soul, 
as it went heavenward, was freighted with tender 
memories of the friends he had left in Georgia. Wher- 
ever his mortal remains may lie, his name and his 
works and his memory will be enshrined forever in 
the hearts of our people. Many an eye unused 
to tears will grow dim, and many a strong heart 
will ache this morning as the news of his death goes 
about among men. His life was pure and stainless 
and gentle,—so shall his name be honored and his 
memory cherished. ‘To the loving and devoted wife, 
fit and congenial partner of his modest ways, who 
mourns his death to-day, the heart of Atlanta goes out 
in sympathy and love. May God rest his soul in peace ; 
may God pour balm into her widowed heart.” 

Our tears mingle with those of the great circle of 
friends in the South who mourn Prof. Mallon’s early 
departure, and the earnest sympathies of all fellow- 
workers will go out tenderly to the devoted wife who 


is so suddenly and heavily bereaved. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO, Nov. 1, 1879. 

This is a busy town, and never busier than now. 
Streets and warehouses, counting-rooms, banks, stores, 
hotels, trains, shipping, all testify to the universality of 
the “ good time coming,” which has already reached us. 
The business boom is immense, and the shipment and 
transhipment of merchandise is only limited by the roll- 
ing-stock of the lines of railroads which “ gridiron” 
this Western world. ‘“ More cars” is the universal call, 
from the producer on the prairies to the consumer in 
the city. The great elevators are full to bursting with 
wheat and corn, and the farmer’s pockets are full to 
satisfaction with the gold into which the golden crops 
are transmuted. Everywhere the reply to the query as 
to the condition of business is one and the same,— 
“ First-rate”; ‘‘ Never better”; “ More orders than we 
can fill”; et hoc genus omne. 


But what has business to do with education ? you 
ask, and what an editor with the prices of wheat or 
real estate? Much in every way, and chiefly in this: 
that during the last seven years of famine in business- 
circles we have steadily been subjected as educators to 
the stringent condition of the public finances, so that 
school appropriations, supplies, salaries, have all been 
reduced to their lowest terms, and men and women have 
taught and labored more for love than money. 

But plentiful harvests mean business, restored confi- 
dence, an increase in individual and national wealth, 
enlarged appropriations for education, charity, religion, 
and a healthier tone to all the social and economic rela- 
tions of living. From Boston to Chicago, and from the 
Lakes to the Pacific coast, comes up one and the same 
testimony as to the great upward movements of the 
tides, which by their recession have stranded men and 
fortunes, and have caused educational channels to be 
dried as to their much-needed supplies. Thank God 





him. A friend writing of him says: 
“ We remember perfectly the night when Mr. Mal- 


for the harvests, and let a grateful people recognize His 
beneficence, in these memorable days when our mourn- 





ful complaints have been changed to songs of deliver- 
ance. A seven years of plenty is before us. 


CHICAGO PUBLISHERS, 


The enterprise of the West is shared by our friends, 
the publishers, and, in addition to the branch houses of 
the great eastern publishing firms, this city now has a 
growing reputation of its own as a book-center for the 
northwest. As the result of the establishment of wes- 
tern agencies, under judicious managers, the trade has 
grown from small to large proportions, and the school- 
book trade has been, conducted on so fair and liberal a 
basis that it has been of incalculable benefit to the people. 

The temporary raids which have been made by second- 
rate reformers and editors on the publishing-houses, 
have resulted in good to the latter, and in destruction 
to the former, for the people have been led to examine 
the facts, and those are absolutely conclusive as to the 
superior quality, economy, and management of the great 
text-book interests of the country. The sharp compe- 
tition of brains and capital has produced for our schools 
the best and cheapest text-books in the world, and the 
large patronage secured is but an evidence of the public 
appreciation. 

Among the home houses which are turning out ex- 
cellent text and trade-books are 8. C. Griggs & Co., 
Sherwood & Co., and Jansen, McClurg & Co. The 
classics of the first house are among the best in the 
country, in material, form, and scholarship, and have 
been adopted in our first schools, East as well as West. 
A book with the imprint of this house bears prima 
facie evidence of its superiority and popularity. One 
of Matthews’ books has reached the fiftieth thousand ; 
others follow hard on. Jansen, McClurg & Co. show 
the finest general bookstore in the West, and is a model 
in its business management as well as the variety and 
value of the stock. We were shown some beautiful 
specimens of typography, press-work, and binding, 
which the “ Riverside” of Cambridge will be glad to 
see. Sherwood & Co., from their experience as educa- 
tors in the East and West, have an intelligent and 
practical knowledge of the wants of teachers and schools, 
and have a line of text-books which are deservedly pop- 
ular and widely used. 

The branch houses of Eastern firms are honorably 
and ably managed, and the relations of the agents to 
the public and to each other are of the most satisfactory 
character. 

HER SCHOOLS. 

Of the schools of Chicago we have made copious notes, 
and shall reserve what we have to say for another let- 
ter, as space and business press on this. 





— The practical suicide of a young Massachusetts woman- 
teacher in the New York schools, from persistent and almost 
insane overwork, has brought once more to the front the squad 
of reformers who maintain that the children are being 
‘crammed’ to death by the new mehtods of education. There 
were more suicides of this description, in proportion to the 
number of students, a generation ago, in America, than to- 
day. The new education lightens the pressure on nerve and 
brain, by making the acquisition of knowledge a natural and 
pleasing exercise of all the child’s faculties, rather than a dead 
strain on the memory. It is as easy to kill oneself in a 
school-room as in a ball-room or a grogshop; and there will 
always be aclass of high-strung, ambitious youth who will rush 
upon distinction in this way. They are the subjects for the 
physician and wise parental restraint. But to turn the 50,000 
school-children of Boston into the streets half of every day, as 
is now proposed by some of the people who live in back-bay 
palaces, when their own children can be amused and instructed 
in safety, would be to tempt disease, death, and moral destruc- 
tion. The curriculum of our best schools is not oppressive to 
the average child who is not slaughtered by social excitement, 
and a false home or street life outside the schoolroom. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


PLANETS. — NOVEMBER. 
Mercury will be brightest as an evening star Nov. 17-20, but 
owing to his extreme southern declination this will not bea 
favorable time to observe him. He sets as follows: 


November 10. 5h. 28m. evening. 
November 15, 5A. 31m. 
November 20, 5h. 35m. “ 
November 25, 5h. 35m. es 


He sets one hour after the Sun on the 20th, and at a point 
23° north of where the Sun sets. He is advancing or moving 
eastward past the stars of Scorpio, being on the 16th only 2° 
north of Antares. 

Venus will be 54° north of the Moon Nov. 10. Her phase is 
rapidly approaching that of a half-moon, which phase she wil! 
present the Ist of December. She rises as follows: 


November 10, 3h. 2m. morning. 
November 20, 3h. 2m. “ 
November 30, 3h. 10m. 


She is moving eastward past the stars of Virgo, and will be 
about 5° north of a Virginis (Spica) the last of the month. 

Mars will be brightest Nov. 12, being then at opposition or 
18U° from the Sun. It is highly probable that the satellites of 
Mars, discovered by Prof. Asaph Hall, Aug. 11 and 17, 1877, 
will be seen at this oppusition, — Deimos is the name of the 
outer, and Phobos the inner satellite. Probably nothing less 
than a 12-inch objective will show them. Mars will be 3§° 
suuth of the Moon Nov. 26, and passes the meridian as follows: 


November 10, 11h. 53m. evening. 
November 20, 10k. 59m. 
November 30, 10A. 9m. 


He is moving westward in the constellation Aries. 
Jupiter will be a prominent feature of celestial observation 
iu November, passing the meridian as follows: 


November 10, Th. 3m. evening. 
November 20, 6h. 26m. " 
Nevember 30, 5h. 50m. ad 


He will be 5$° south of the Moon Nov. 21, and 0° east of 
the Sun, or at eastern quadrature, Nov. 26, 


se 


ECLIPSES OF JUPITER'S SATELLITES, 


Satellite IL— 

November 5, 11h. 38m. evening. 

Nuvember 14, 8h. 2m. 

November 21, 9h. 50m. 

November 30, 6h 23m. 

These are the times of ending, when the satellite leaves the 
planet's shadow, which occurs to the left or east of the planet, 
it having entered the shadow while still behind the planet. 
Satellite Ii — 
Euds November 17, 8h. 30m. evening. 
** November 24, 11h. On. at 


Satellite I1I.— 
Ends November 7, 8h. 40m. evening. 
Begins November 14, 9h. 25m. sy 


Saturn will be about 8° south of the Moon Nov. 24, being in 
Pisces, and nearly stationary. He passes the meridian as 
follows : 


“ 
ii) 


November 10, 9h. 21m. evening. 
November 20, 8h. 40m. “ 
November 30. Th. 59m. " 


Uranus will be 5° north of the Moon Nov. il. 
follows : 


He rises as 


November 10, Oh. 51m. morning. 
November 20, Oh. 13m. 
November 30, 11h. 30m. evening. 


Neptune will be brightest Nov. 3, being then at opposition, 
and rising at sunset. He is in the constellation Aries, and by 
knowing his position with respect to Mars he ouglit to be ob- 
served with a telescope of 3-inch aperture. Their positions 


Nov. 30, are: 
Mars, Right Ascension, 2h. 47m, 
Neptune, * 2h. 32m. 
Mars, Declination, 17° 12.’ north. 
Neptune, te 13° 3’ “te 


Hence at the above time Neptune is 34° west of Mars and 


4° Y south. 
FIRE-BALL EPOCHS. 


Mr. M. F. Denning publishes, in the Observatory, some in- 
teresting notes on “* Fire-ball Epochs.”” From a large number 
of observations he gives epochs for each month when very 
large meteors or fire-balls have been seen. Wecopy his figures 
for November: 

November 1-2, 4, 6-9, 11-15, 19, and 27. 

[The most remarkable are in bold-face type. | 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS 


a Virginis (Spica) rises 4 2 morning. 
a Bootis (Arcturus) rises 2 59 a 

a Scorpii (Antares) invisible. 

a Lyrae (Vega) sets 11 52 evening. 
a Aquillae (Altair) sets OS Tie. 

a Cygni (Deneb) sets 8 14 morning. 
a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) sets 10 51 evening. 


Penn Yan, N. Y., October, 1879. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
CINCINNATI. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING. 

At the meeting held on Saturday, Oct. 18, Mr. Peaslee an- 
nounced his intention of asking the Board of Education to 
have placed permanently, on each pupil's desk in the primary 
grade, a wire containing ten balls, for purposes of illustration 
in teaching number. He requested the principals to see that 
the teachers of the higher grades did not commit the mistake 
of attempting to teach definitions and rules in arithmetic, 
apart from the operation of which they are simply descriptive; 
and also urged that the non-percented branches of study be 
given the full attention demanded by the time-table. 

He inquired of each principal concerning the difficulties, if 
any, attending the carrying-out of the plan of semi-annual 
transfers ; and ascertained that the fewest embarrassments 
were met with in the large German-English school; while in 
‘he smaller schools, where the number of classes in each grade 
did not exceed two, the plan was found to be beset with seri- 
vous, and perhaps fatal obstacles. 

The first business in order at the regular monthly meeting 


of the 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION 


was the nomination and election of officers for the present 
year. In no one thing does the innate and proverbial modesty 
of the master-pedagogues discover itself so conspicuously, as 
in the matter of suffering their names to be used as candidates 
for office in the Association. It was only after considerable 
searching therefor, and when the expedient of summoning 
Diogenes with his lantern from the shades of classic antiquity 
had been seriously thought of, that four unblushing principals 
were found, and the four vacant offices filled. Mr. John S. 
Hlighlands, be it said to his everlasting confusion, permitted 
himself to be elected for a second term to the presidential 
chair. This Herculean labor over, a protest, addressed to the 
Board of Education, on the subject of corporal punishment, 
was presented in the Associatiun, discussed, and finally 
adopted. This action was occasioned by the presentation to 
the Board of the report of its committee on hygiene, recom- 
mending that a most elaborate system of recording and re- 
porting all the circumstances connected with misdemeanors in 
school be adopted, and that the principals be made to inflict 
personally all the corporal punishment found necessary. It is 
very improbable that the committee’s report will be adopted. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
A few days ago the Rev. Thomas Vickers resigned his office 
as librarian of the Public Library, the same to take effect on 
Jan. 1, 1880. Mr. Vickers retires from the library in order 
that he may devote his entire time to his duties of rector,—not 
rectum, as some medical cynic once put it, — of the Cincinnati 
University. Much trouble is apprehended in obtaining a suit- 
able man for the very responsible and peculiar office just 
vacated. 
Now that the Industrial Exposition is over, the College of 
Music has resumed its quarters in Music Hall, and has opened 
up, under very favorable auspices, its instructions for the year. 
As asure index of the general improvement in business af- 
fairs, our schools, private as well as public, have this year 
started out with largely-increased enrollments of pupils. 
Cincinnati, O., October, 1879. - N. K. R. 








VARIETIES. 


— The number of facts a pupil learns is by no means the 
measure of his success. It is a poor service to render a pupil, 
to give him a ready-made answer.— Agassiz. 

— I live upon my own substance, and die when I have de- 
voured myself. A candle. 

— The Sandwich Island alphabet has 12 letters; the Bur- 
mese, 21; the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, and Samaritan, 22 
each; the French, 23; the Greek, 23; the Latin, 25; the Ger- 
man, Dutch, and English, 26 each ; the Spanish, 27; the 
Arabic, 28; the Persian, 32; the Russian, 41; the Sanscrit, 50; 
the Ethiopic, 202 

— What is that which makes everything visible but is itself 
unseen ? Light. 

— Professor — What is the fundamental condition of exist- 
ence? Student—Time. Professor—How do you explain that ? 
Student—Very easily. How can a personexist if he basn’t 
the time for it ? ol abe 

— What color isa field of grass when covered with snow ? 





FOR NOV. 20, 1879. ee 
a Andromedae (Alpheratz) in meridian . 8 4 evening. 
Persei (Algol) in meridian ° ° - 8..9 
" Tauri (Aicyone or Lightof Pl.) “ . li 42 m7 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) in meridian : - © 34 morning. 
a Auriga (Capella) in meridian ° » 1 18 ” 
8 Orionis (Rigel) in meridian. say FE He “ 
a Orionris (Betelguese) in meridian é 1 64 4 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius) in meridian . « 84. * 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) rises. e 9 15 evening. 
q@ Leonis (Regulus) rises. ‘ ‘ - i aad 


Invisible green. 





EVERY SATURDAY. 


LICHENS. 


In examining some old tombstones to-day,—nearly a century 
and a half old,—I sometimes found it necessary to remove the 
licheris before I could read the inscriptions. While thus en- 
gaged, it occurred to me that a word respecting these curious, 
but generally neglected forms of vegetable life, might not be 
without interest to some of the readers of THz JOURNAL. 
Hence, for the present, the aquarium must make way for the 
lichens. 

These vegetable creations, which meet us everywhere, on 
old trees and young, on stones and stumps, walls and fences, 
have one feature of interest which they share with the sea- 
mosses alone. Scarcely had the earliest forms of life sprung 
from chaos in the waters of the ocean, when the lichens made 
their appearance on the land. The office of the two was the 
same; they were preparing food for the coming races of the 
vegetable world, as these last prepare it for the animal creation. 

It is generally known that plants derive the elements of 
their growth from the mineral world, while animals feed upon 
vegetables or upon each other. It may not be so universally 
understood that minerals, in their crude state, are incapable of 
furnishing nutriment to any of the higher forms of vegetation. 
For instance, felspar, one of the elements of granite, and hence 
one of the most common of minerals, is rich in potash; and 
yet pulverized felspar furnishes none of its potash to our com- 
mon plants and trees. The same is the fact in regard to all 
minerals. Chemically, lime is the same substance, whether 
taken from the quarry or from the shell of an oyster; but 
plants reject the former, while they derive nntriment from the 
latter. Now the sea-weeds and the lichens were the mills, so 
to speak, which, in the early geologic ages, ground up the ele- 
ments of the mineral world, and after using them, to minister 
to their own production and growth, went into decay and left 
their ashes to give support to some higher form of life. 

It is sufficient here to hint that what the lichens and sea- 
mosses did for their immediate successors in the scale of veg- 
etable existence, was repeated by the successive members of 
the series until the plants and trees which now stand first in 
importance in furnishing subsistence to man and the higher 
orders of animal life, obtained a place upon the planet which 
we callour home, And the lichens of to-day are engaged in 
the same work as those which, from the adamantine rocks that 
then constituted the solid earth, prepared the primeval soil in 
which some higher form of vegetable life could grow. Through 
winter and summer, through drought and deluge, they live 
on, ready to work whenever aided by a little heat and moisture. 
if we carefully remove one from a smooth stone surface, we 
shall find beneath it a dark-colored powder. Whence is this ? 
The dashing rain keeps the surface exquisitely clean. That 
portion covered by the lichen was equally clean before the 
lichen grew there. The conclusion is inevitable that the pow- 
dery substance beneath it is a portion of the stone itself, gnawed 
to dust by the teeth,—** the tooth of time,’’ — of the innocent- 
looking plant which covers it. 

Of lichens there is a great variety, and they are well worthy 
of examination. On the stones and fences they are generally 
comparatively flat, and of some shade of pale-green color. On 
trees they frequently are found in various branching and fila- 
menutous forms of much beauty. On the locust-trees, and on 
the walls, stones, and fences near them, I have found them of 
a bright orange color, and very handsome. In old, dry pas- 
tures they often grow in clumps of varying shape, and cover a 
large portion of the ground. On old stumps and decaying 
wood they are often found, an inch, more or less, in length, 
tipped with knobs and cups of a brilliant red color. These 
knobs and cups produce the spores designed to propagate the 
species. , 

Whoever will spend a part of a day in some good locality in 
collecting as large a variety as can be found, will find the time 
pleasantly and profitably spent. Whatever teacher will ex- 
hibit such a collection to the pupils of her school, with suitable 
explanations and remarks, will have performed a useful and 
interesting part in the instruction of the young. 


Barrington, October, 1879. W. W. Barrer. 
OOo 

OUTLINE OF “TALKS” WITH PUPILS ABOUT 
AUTHORS. 


Joun Mitton, — the “ Poet « of Paradise,’”’ — was born in 
London, 1608. In his youth he was regarded as uncommonly 
handsome, rigidly abstemious, and economical in his style of 
living. At thirty-five years of age he married Mary, eldest 
daughter of Richard Powell, a high royalist of Forest Hill, Ox- 
fordshire. She was the first of his three wives. The union 
was a most unhappy one. Like Byron’s wife, she went home 
on a visit and refused to return, and he obtained a divorce. 
When about to marry again, his wife and her friends per- 
suaded him to take her back, which he did. Shedied in 1653, 
leaving three daughters. In 1649 he-was appointed Secretary 
of State. In 1656 he married his second.wife, a Miss Wood- 





coek, who lived only one year. He paid her an affectionate 
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tribute in oneof his sonnets. Being at this time almost totally 
blind, he retired from his office as secretary on an allowance of 
£150 a year. He occupied his time in completing his “‘ His- 
tory of England to the Norman Conquest,’’ and in the prepar- 
ation of his “‘ Thesaurus Linguw Latins,” and in reflecting 
upon his immortal epic, the ‘ Paradise Lost.’’ In September, 
1658, Crom well died and left Milton in a state of great anxiety 
He was in imminent peril at the time of the “ Restoration,’’ 
and concealed himself in the house of a friend in Bartholo- 
mew Close till the ‘* Act of Oblivion”? was passed Aug. 29, 
1660. Appearing again in society he took a house in Holborn 
near Red Lion Square, and in 1662 removed to a house in the 
‘“‘ Artillery Walk,” adjoining Bunhill Fields, where he spent 
the balance of his life. 

In 1665 he married his third wife, a daughter of Sir Edward 
Minshul. She took the tenderest care of the blind old poet, 
and outlived him above fifty years. His daughters proved 
very disloyal to him, selling his book and aiding the maid- 
servant of his household to cheat him in the marketing. In 
1667 his ‘‘ Paradise Lost’? was published, a great portion of it 
having been dictated to an amanuensis. He was a great poet, 
a powerful political and controversial writer. His ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost’’ is the greatest epic poem of modern ages, and he was 
regarded as a compeer of Virgil and Homer. MosEs, JR. 








NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Biddeford has a real mermaid. Mr. Dudley, druggist, is 
the possessor, and exhibits it in hisshop-window. It was sent 
by his brother, Captain Dudley, from Jeddo, Japan. The face 
is much more human than that of a monkey. 


— The second meeting of the Franklin County Educational 
Association was held at Milton on Saturday, Oct. 25. Ad- 
dresses were made by E. 8. Kyes, of North Jay, on ‘“‘ Wha} 
can an Educational Association do for the Schools?” by 
W. Harper, of Farmington, on ‘‘Geography ; how Much 
and What for the Common Schools?” by C. C. Rounds, of 
Farmington, on ‘‘The Duty of the State to the Common 
Schools’’; by Dr. J. R. Eaton, of Wilton, on “Shall the State 
Support the Free High Schools?’’ These topics were dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Greene of Farmington, F. J. Taylor of 
Bean’s Vorner, I. C. Phillips of Wilton, and P. L. Paine of 
Farmington. The discussions were good. 


The following resolution ought to be adopted in every county 
in the State: 

Resolved, That the secretary be directed to solicit the signa- 
tures of school committees and supervisors, recommending 
agents not to employ male teachers under 18, and female teach- 
ers under 17 years of age; and, when secured, to mail circular 
copies of the same to each agent. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— George B. Spaulding, Dover; Daniel C. Roberts, Concord 
William E. Buckham, Chester; Hosea W. Parker, Claremont; 
Charles A. Jewell, Plymouth, have been appointed by the gov- 
ernor and council as trustees of the State Normal School, 
under the law which reduces the number from fifteen to five. 
Only two, Spaulding and Jewell, were members of the old 
board; all good men, in their way, but none of them educators. 
Why should we not entrust our educational interests to men 
who have been trained especially for this work? Lawyers, 
ministers, physicians, and politicians make no such blunders 
in the management of their special interests. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The-Alumnz Association of Wheaton Seminary will hold 
a reunion at the rooms of the Woman’s Club, No. 5 Park 
street, Boston, on Saturday, Nov. 8. Mrs. Wheaton, princi- 
rom teachers, and pupils, past and present, are cordially in- 
v 


— The pupils of Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, last Satur- 
day made their annual excursion by carriage to Lexington and 
Concord, visiting the many points of intense historical inter- 
est, — the graves of Revolutionary heroes, the homes of Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau, Alcott, and Emerson, — and lunching on the 
banks of the quiet Concord just where was ‘‘ Fired the shot 
heard ’round the world.” On their way they were very kindly 
shown the valuable cows on the model dairy-farm of Cornelius 
Wellington. Dr. J. W. Chickering on Monday spoke pleas- 
antly to the school on ‘‘ The Care of the Body.” 


— A special meeting of the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction was held Nov. 1, at 10.30 a. m., 
in the rooms of the Boston School Committee; the president, 
I. N. Carleton, in the chair. There were twenty-five members 
present, After the records of the last meeting were read and 
approved, Merrick Lyon, LL.D., of Providence, moved that 
the next annual meeting of the Institute be held at Saratoga, 
provided arrangements can be made satisfactory to the com- 
mittee of arrangements, which motion was carried, and the 
following committee of arrangements was appointed : Merrick 


‘Lyon, LL.D., of Rhode Island, D. B. Hagar of Massachusetts, 








Professor Ruggles of New Hampshire, Thomas Tash of Maine, 
Charles Northend of Connecticut. 


Voted, That some one be invited to present a paper on the 
permanent tenure of office of teachers. 

Voted, That some one be invited to prepare a paper on the 
first half-century of the Association, to be published in the 
volume of Proceedings, and to be read in part or in full at the 
meeting. H. E. SAWYER, Sec’y. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE ASSOCIATION. 


The Worcester County Southeast Association met at Ux- 
bridge, on Tuesday, 28th inst. The president, Hon. Valorus 
Taft of Upton, was in the chair, and representatives of ten 
towns and Secretary Dickinson and Agent Walton were 
present. 

The first question under discussion was as follows: 


Shall we take Initiatory Steps toward the Establishment of a 
Truant School for our County ? 

This question was discussed by Mr. Taft of Upton, and Mr. 
Wheelock of Milbury, both of whom advocated removing dis- 
obedient children from school and placing them in truant 
schools, but had objections to the Westboro’ Reform School 
and to the Monson Primary School, on account of the large 


number and the bad character of many of the inmates of those 
institutions. A good local truant-school is needed for the 
towns of Worcester county. 


Rev. Mr. Baumer, of Sutton, doubted the policy of placing 
the children of the transient population in truant-schools. 
Many such may be found in our streets at any time, but it is 
a class not likely to be much improved by being in any school. 


Such as were removed from the schools by act of the teacher 
or school committee were not properly truants, in his judg- 
ment. 


Mr. Dickinson said that disobedience to the rules of the 
school was a sufficient cause for removing the child, and being 
removed for this cause, the child could be taken under the 
jruant law, since the parent was responsible for the attendance 


upon the school, and that in obedience to the rules of good 
order. 


A committee of five was appointed, to report to a future 
meeting a plan for providing a suitable place for the instruc- 
tion of the truants of Worcester county. 

The second question discussed was: 

Shall we Adopt a General Course of Studies for the Schools 
Within the Limits of our Association ? 

Dr. R. R. Clarke, of Whitinsville, read a paper showing the 
advantages which would result from a uniform course of 
studies, especially in securing a uniformity in the methods of 


teaching, in which he believed a radical change could be made 
with advantage to the schools. 


The paper of Dr. Clarke was fully endorsed by Mr. Benedict, 
of Milbury. 

Mr. Dickinson being called upon, showed what a course of 
studies consisted of. The necessity for such a course was 
found in the kinds of knowledge to be acquired, and in the 
culture demanded for a complete unfolding of the powers of 
the mind. He showed what the characteristics of the course 
should be; that it must pearite for elementary knowledge for 
young pupils, and as a basis for scientific knowledge, which 
should be provided for in the training of the reflective powers 
of the student. 

Mr. Walton said that the result of a uniform course would 
give the pupils a more symmetrical education, by giving to the 
committees whose wisdom had carefully wrought it out 
definite ideas as to what the schools should aim to accomplish, 
and by giving the teachers some uniformity of methods and 


aims, The results of the courses adopted in other sections 
were evidently exercising an important influence in the schools 
of the respective sections which have adopted them. 


Mr. Allard, superintendent of schools of Milford, and for- 
merly of Milton, thought the course adopted in Norfolk county 
was doing, and was destined to do, very much in elevating the 
schools of that county. 

A committee of three was appointed, to report upon a course 
of studies at the next meeting of the Association. 

Judge A. A. Putnam, of Uxbridge, and others, took part in 
the discussion of this question. 

The closing discussion of the day was upon the question: 


What Measures shall we Take to Secure More Efficient 
Superintendents. 

Mr. Dickinson opened the discussion of this question by 
showing, first, the necessity for such supervision, and second, 
by asking the opinion of the members as to several plans pro- 
posed for securing it. 

All admitted the necessity, but generally doubted the possi- 
bility of securing it, on account of the expense which would be 
incurred. With further understanding of its usefulness by the 
people, several gentlemen who spoke thought the method of 
supervising the schools by superintendents would eventually 
prevail, but the people must be made to see its merits before it 
can become general. 

Mr. Wheelock, of Uxbridge, fully approved the measure as 
proposed by the Secretary of the Board last winter. 

Mr. Wheelock, of Milbury, thought one man would be needed 
for every two or three towns, and then he could not reach each 
school more than once in aterm. The duties of the office were 





shown to consist of much jthat was outside the school-house, 
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as the securing of teachers, making of courses of studies, 
holding meetings of teachers, etc. 

Agent Walton illustrated, by several examples in small 
towns, the advantages of placing the supervision of the schools 
in the hands of one member of the school committee, and 
recommended that plan for universal adoption as an initiatory 
step toward the better plan of placing the supervision of the 


schools, so far as the examination of teachers and the methods 
of study are concerned, in the hands of a person of skill and 
experience in natural teaching. 


The meeting adjourned without definite action on this ques- 
tion. The next meeting is to be held at Sutton. 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of this Association was held 
in the Town Hall, East Bridgewater, Oct. 24 and 25. The 
attendance from out of town was about 400. 

The first exercise was reading of the statistics compiled from 
the printed questions which had been sent to all the teachers 
of the county. Some very curious replies were made. So 
much variation was found to exist, that a committee, consist- 
ing of A. G. Boyden of Bridgewater, E. B. Maglathlin of Dux- 
bury, H. F. Towle of South Abington, Mrs. Dr. Heywood 
of Rockland, and Miss Lizzie Kingman of Brockton, was 
appointed to prepare a course of study for all schools below 
the grade of high school. This was followed bya paper on 
the schools of Plymouth county, by L. S. Richards, of East 
Marshfield. 

Many expressed the desire that the paper on “School 
Hygiene,” by Dr. J. C. Gleason, of Rockland, might be 
printed, but he had been too busy to put it in shape for 
publication. 

At 12 o’clock, a paper on “ First Steps in Drawing”? was 
given, after which, in accordance with their usual custom, the 
convention dined together. 

A paper on ‘‘ European Travel”? was read by Miss Perry of 
Rockland, for the author, Miss M. J. Paine. 

It was the intention of the officers of the convention to have 
the paper on ‘‘ Language-teaching,’’ by Miss Lizzie Morse of 
Quincy, printed, but in the usual hurry it was overlooked. 

The geography lesson, an exercise with a class of children 
in moulding, by Miss Mary E. Dinegan of Quincy, was fully 
up to the expectations formed of it. Supt. Parker’s remarks, 
which followed, were decidedly characteristic. 


A collection of $20.19 was taken, for the benefit of the 
treasury. a 


In the evening, Rev. A. D. Mayo delivered his lecture on 
**Country Schools and Country Life.” 


Second Day. 

At the morning session of the second day the usual business 
was transacted. 

Messrs. M. R. Dustin and G, A, Walton spoke for the New- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and subscriptions were 
solicited. 

“* Leaves from a Teacher’s Note-book’’ was read by W. T. 
Copeland, 

C. F. Meserve, of Rockland, explained the method of keep- 
ing the new registers, a matter which required considerable 
discussion before all were thoroughly satisfied. Mr. Meserve 
deserves the thanks of the teachers for his pains and foresight 
in bringing this matter to their notice. 

The citizens of Duxbury, through Mr. E. B. Maglathlin, 
have invited the convention to meet with them next year. 

Officers for the ensuing year: President, J. O. Sanborn of 
Hingham; Vice-Presidents, C. E. Ridler of Kingston, W. T. 
Copeland of Campello, E. B. Maglathlin of Duxbury; Ezecu- 
tive Committee, C. F. Meserve of Rockland, D. H. Gibbs of 
Plymouth, G. T. Chandler of Hingham; Secretary and Treas., 
J. G. Knight of Hanover. K. 


THE PEDAGOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


The Pedagogical Association having opened its doors to 
teachers and educators in general, they were rewarded by an 
attendance greatly in excess of their small accommodations. 
The meeting was called to order at 2.30 p. m., by Dr. Hagar, 
of the Salem Normal School, chairman. The topic for dis- 
cussion was: 

**The First Steps in Reading.” 


The chairman delivered the introductory address. He sug- 
gested that there were numerous ways of teaching reading. 
First may be mentioned the A-B-C method, happily now ob- 
solete; a long and irksome process, which may be summed up 
by saying that when a child learned a letter he learned the 
name of a form. Another is called the word-method, which 
has been in use for a great many years, though occasionally 
re-discovered by some one who before was ignorant of it. By 
this word-method we first present the object to the child’s 
mind, second the picture of the object, third the written or 
printed word which stands for the object; and proceed in this 
way until the child knows a great many common words. The 
advantages claimed for this method are, that the child learns 
to speak correctly, and escapes the bad habit of spelling the 
word before pronouncing it. We then proceed to the fourth 





step, the phonetic analysis of the word; and here comes in a 
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difficulty,—many teachers are not able to analyze a word by its 
sound, yet it is very important that the analysis should be 
commenced early, as its advantages are very great. The fifth 
step is the alphabetic spelling ; but this may come in at a later 
period. There come times when the pupils must judge for 
themselves as to the pronunciation of words from their orthog- 
raphy. If the characters of our alphabet had but one sound, 
there would be no difficulty in teaching this; but as it is, by 
our alphabet no child can pronounce a word that is new to him 
without being told. To overcome this difficulty external aid 
has been called in, in the shape of phonic alphabets, such as 
Ben Pitman's and other systems; then came Dr. Leigh with 
his phonic type, which was the nearest approach to the 
regular type, making the transition from one to the other very 
easy, and, from the testimony of many experts and teachers. 
it had proved to be the shortest way yet discovered in teaching 
children to read from the ordinary type. The speaker then 
read an abstract from the report of Supt. W. T. Harris, bearing 
testimony to the great advantages derived from the use of the 
Leigh type in the St. Louis schools; also letters from Thomas 
Hill, D.D., Portland, Me., and Z. Richards, Washington, 
D. C., in favor of phonic type. 

Supervisor Tweed, of Boston, argued that there were or- 
thographic principles which the child unconsciously learned 
which assisted him in sounding new words. 

Mr. Prince, of Waltham, spoke in favor of the Leigh type and 
the phonic method, but claimed that the Pitman system was 
discontinued in Waltham on account of its faultiness, and no! 
on account of the inertness of school authorities as suggested 
in Dr. [lill’s letter. He was also averse to the word-method 
pure and simple, instancing its ridiculous failure. 

H. C. Hardon, of the Shurtleff School, claimed that the gain 
that a child made in the first year or two by the Leigh typr 
was lost after two or three years, and no difference could be 
observed; if any, it was in favor of those who had not learned 
by the use of this type. 

Supervisor Kneeland agreed with the chairman in his method 
of teaching reading up to the phonetic analysis, but believed 
that this analysis could just as well be made by the common 
alphabet, 

Dr. Philbrick spoke at some length in favor of the phonic 
method, arguing that such a method was based on true philo 
sophical principles, and had received the endorsement of the 
greatest pelagoyical experts of the world. The phonic method 
was used in teaching reading in Germany, Italy, and other 
European countries; but as the English language was not 
phonetic, it became necessary, in teaching children to read cor- 
rectly, to call in some outside preliminary aid to meet this want. 
Many devices had been brought forward from time to time, 
until Dr. Leigh invented his system of phonic type. From 
actual experience and many tests, he believed this was the ver) 
best assistance yet iutroduced. It had forced its way into gen- 
eral use in the Boston schools against all opposition, merely on 
its own merits,—the best recommendation a method can have. 

He deprecated the new order of things which has lately been 
introduced into the Boston schools by the supervisors, and the 
method of introduction ; arbitrarily compelling the primary 
teachers to teach reading by a system which had been proved 
to be erroneous, allowing the teachers no option as to the con- 
tinuing of a method with which they bad met with every suc- 
cess; a method which after many tests had been introduced by 
the teachers themselves. The next Boston school report may 
mention what a great success this innovation is, but such 
statements must be taken with a deal of allowance. Even 
should it prove successful in some cases, they cannot be taken 
as actual tests of its merits, for naturally more time and power 
will be concentrated on this special subject in bringing it toa 
successful issue, as the teachers too well know the conse- 
quences of failure in a pet system introduced by those in au- 
thority. He claimed that this was no way to test the merits 
of a system, and was contrary to all true philosophy. He fur- 
ther contended that in teaching the phonic method it was 
of little moment whether attention was first called to the word 
or phonic parts of the word, but advocated teaching by printed 
letters in preference to script. 

Mrs. Kuox thought it was of importance to commence with 
the word first. 

Supervisor Tweed, in replying to Dr. Philbrick, while ac- 
knowledging the power of the supervisors, stated that the 
onus of discharging the assistant-teachers rested as much with 
the masters as with the supervisors. 

_ The question was further discussed by Messrs. N. T. 
Allen, D.C. Brown, and others, when the meeting adjourned. 





RHODE ISLAND. 

— A reunion of the past teachers and scholars of District 
No. 2in Barrington will be held at the schoolhouse Friday 
evening, Nov. 7. Addresses are expected from Thomas W. 
Bicknell, members of the school committee, and others. A 
history of the school will also be read. 

— The alumni of Brown University have secured the services 
of Edward L. Pierce, Esq , of Milton, Mass., to deliver the ora- 
tion before the alumni at the next anniversary. 

— The “ Franklin Series of Arithmetics’’ has been adopted 
in Bristol. 

— Greenwich Academy has procured MacVicars’s Apparatus 
for teaching arithmetic. 





CONNECTICUT. 


— It is said that the professor of Chinese at Yale has not 
had a student within two years. Fifty members of Yale’s 
freshman class are from this State, 46 from New York, and 18 
from Pennsylvania. 

— Mr. B. B. Gallaudet, of the senior class of Trinity College, 
has been recently appointed assistant in chemistry by Dr. 
Bolton. His especial duties will be to aid in the preparation 
of experimental lectures on chemical physics and on chemistry. 


— More than a half century has elapsed since the ‘‘ Hartford 
Female Seminary”’ was incorporated as one of the literary in- 
stitutions of Connecticut. Established by Miss Catherine E. 
Beecher, its first principal, —succeeded by John P. Brace, known 
as a contributor to several periodicals, and author of The Fawn 
of the Pale Faces, —the seminary was extensively and favor- 
ably known. very State of the Union was represented by 
one or more of the 150 and 200 pupils. It ought, perhaps, to 
be stated that the interval between Miss Beecher’s resignation, 
and the accepting of the position by Mr. Brace, was filled by 
the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, so well known as principal of 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum of Hartford, and by his many 
hooks. Among the teachers were Miss Harriet Beecher (now 
Mrs. Stowe), vice-principal; succeeded by Miss Reed (after- 
wards Mrs. Wm. Channing), Woodbridge; Miss Catlin, sister 
vf Governor Catlin; Miss Clark (afterward wife of Dr. Thomas 
Lee, principal of the Insane Asylum, Brattleboro, Vt.); and 
two granddaughters of the Rev. Dr. Strong, predecessor of the 
late Dr. Hawes, pastor of the 1st Congregational church, Hart- 
ford. Nor should the name of the: governess, Miss Charlotte 
U. Young, be omitted. Presiding with a quiet dignity of man- 
ner, gentle, who among the youthful, exuberant spirits,—freed 
for the time from the close attention required by the philosoph- 
ical and mathematical studies, — would be rude? Always 
lady-like, who would be otherwise in her presence ? Nor fear- 
ing rebuke in words, who would not feel humiliated by de- 
serving it? And is not the influence of such quiet examples 
more potent than the rough ‘* Do this,’’ *‘Take your seat,’’ 
elc. The Llartford Female Seminary cannot be forgotten by 
the many of the then young ladies of Hartford, associated with 
those from the Eistern, Middle, Southern, and the then Wes- 
tern States, sharing, also, the pleasures and duties of school-life 








MEETING OF THE NEW- ENGLAND SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The semi-annual meeting of the New England Association 
of School Superintendents was held in Boston on the 3ist ult. ; 
Superintendent Edgerly, of Fitchburg, in the chair. 
The first topic taken up was 

** Several Practical Questions Considered,”’ 


in an instructive paper read by Superintendent Littlefield, of 
Lawrence. The speaker, while deprecating the enthusiasm 
which leads some school officers to cut loose from all standard 
authorities, was equally averse to that conservative policy 
which would confine the schools to the same old ruts, however 
advantageous the newer methods may appear. He was in 
favor of a steady, gradual development of the science of edu- 
cation. One of the effects of this radical desire for a change 
was the late outcry against all text-books; an order of things 
which presumes that every teacher is a professor in all depart- 
ments of knowledge; a system which would tend to withdraw 
the pupils from the habit of studying by themselves from 
books, relegating them back to the time before printing was 
established, when all information was obtained from the ora- 
tors of the time, a very unsatisfactory method for the present 
day. Inefficient teachers were the principal cause of this out- 
cry, but what would be the state of the schools if these ineffi- 
cient teachers did not have the assistance of the text-books ? 
Good text-books never spoiled good teachers. While giving 
due credit to the new method called the ‘‘Quincy System,” 
especially in their method of teachihg reading, he would not 
leave the course of studies to each individual teacher, but 
would adopt a written standard for all the schools, and at 
stated times would hold examinations to see what results had 
been accomplished. The importance of a connecting link be- 
tween the public library and the public schools was strongly 
pressed. 

Dr. Philbrick wished to know further as to this 

“Quincy Method” of Teaching Reading. 

Superintendent Stone, Springfield, contended that there was 
no such thing as the ‘‘ Quincy Method,” so much talked of, 
but that the Quincy superintendent had, by throwing the 
teachers on their own resources, caused an admirable under- 
standing to exist between pupil and teacher which was worthy 
of all praise, but acknowledged that he had seen the same 
elsewhere. 

Superintendent Leach, of Providence, argued that the art of 
reading was a mechanical as well as intellectual process. The 
chief fault of the old methods was the confining of the child 


too much to the mechanical The new method 
improvement, but still the old was good. 7 


Superintendent Tash, of Portland, said the method as now 





used in Quincy in teaching reading, reminded him of an at- 





tempt made in Providence twenty years ago, to teach spelling 
by the oral method. Remarkable success attended their efforts 
the same as is now shown in Quincy, the result of the concen- 
tration of the force and power of a school on one particular 
object. 

Dr. Philbrick argued that this was only a resuscitation of 
the ‘“‘ word”’ method, which, though having some good points, 
was faulty and unphilosopbical. He remembered just such a 


furore forty years ago, but there never was a worse failure. 
He contended that the children learned to read soon enough. 


The question was further discussed by Superintendents 
Merritt, Aldrich, and Morril, of Lowell, the latter gentleman 
contending that the methods as pursued in Quincy could not 
be followed in larger towns or cities, where more pupils were 
grouped in a school, and the area of supervision was consider- 
ably larger. 

** Methods in School Work.”’ 

This was the subject of the next discussion, by Superin- 
tendent Cogswell, of Cambridge. The speaker, in a very prac- 
tical and suggestive manner, explained the methods, etc., now 
in use in the city of Cambridge, especially in the primary 
schools, a system which seemed to combine the oral, object, 
aud written methods; and which, while paying due attention 
to the silent and accurate studies of the pupil, gave the teacher 
enough scope to introduce new matter in these studies, and thus 
avoid the weary monotony of the same lessons repeated again 
and again. The methods employed in saving time in teaching 
arithmetic, and at the same time vary the 'essons. were unique. 
The numerous questions asked by those present were evidence 
of the great interest taken in the subject. 

Oral Instruction. 

Following this was the very able paper of Supt. H. F. Har- 
rington, of New Bedford, on ‘* The True Scope and Limits of 
Oral Instruction in Elementary Schools, as Tested by Actual 
Experiment.”’ 

Oral instruction is not a newtopic. Pedagogy long ago took 
note of the distinctive service rendered to the mind by the eye 
and ear. It has been conspicuously brought forward at the 
present time in this vicinity, through the preéminence enthu- 
siastically claimed for oral instruction by several influential 
educators. They are urging the adoption of a new order of 
things in the methods of education, by trampling under foot 
the long-honored text-book and enthroning oral instruction in 
its vacated place. Its disciples look at it in different lights, 
and aré not actuated from similar impulses. For instance, 
Secretary Dickinson, of Massachusetts, makes object-teaching 
his substantive theme and the oral method its indispensable 
medium. He holds in merited contempt the dependence of 
numberless schools on the cold, lifeless, word-pictures of the 
objects which illustrate the topic of study. The object of 
thought, he truly tells us, must be actually brought in every 
possible instance into the scholar's presence, and the teaching 
in connection must be by the oral method. This is the only 
method which deserves the name of teaching: 

Mr. C. F. Adams, Jr., who a few years ago was horrified at 
the ‘‘smatter, veneering and cram’”’ practiced in the Quincy 
schools, and who would, figuratively speaking, make a huge 
bonfire of all text-books, now represents the schools as moving 
gloriously along without these aids, except in arithmetic. He 
also informs us that seven of the studies have been reduced to 
three. Another disciple, Supt. Eliot of Boston, starts off at 
the outset of his career with a new manual of study, of which 
oral teaching is one of the foundation-stones, and defining the 
principles and methods of school work. No shadows of doubt 
or misgiving are found in the book, such as a careworn expert 
would have thrown in to tone down the strong lights of the 
picture. If we should adopt without question the representa- 
tions of these gentlemen, we should gather up our text-books 
and heap them on Mr. Adams’s bonfire. 

I will now give my own results from a series of experiments, 
covering in every particular the ground taken by these gentle- 
men. About twelve years ago I struck for reform in the 
grammar schools under my charge, from precisely the same 
starting-point as these educators. The first move was to do 
away with daily markings, examinations for promotion, and 
arbitrary per cents. The next thing was to reduce the ques- 
tion-and-answer system of work, grounded on the text-books, 
to a minimum, only using the text-books as skeletons of the 
work, and thus set the teacher free from the shackles of 
routine. They were to follow their own methods, and so to 
infuse fresh, vigorous life into their teaching. 

Meanwhile, from a conversation I had with the Rev. Dr. 
Putnam, a man of great ability, with long and intimate inter- 
course with schools, who was in favor of abandoning the use 
of text-books altogether, I determined to put this principle to 
a thorough test. Our grammar-school classes were directed to 
lay aside their text-books in geography and history, and they 
were instructed for about two years by the oral method alone. 
This experiment was well conducted. Many of the teachers 
who had charge of it were among the very best, and they took 
to the method enthusiastically. But alas, the results proved 
it a mortifying failure, 

For a time all seemed to be going well. There was an in- 
spiring life in the exercises, in vivid contrast with the former 
ways. But in a few weeks I found the blackboards covered 
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with geographical names, dates, etc., which the teachers had 
been compelled to put there for the pupils to copy, because, as 
they said, ‘‘ when we come to test the value of our oral teach- 
ing, we were utterly disheartened by the result. The scholars 
must have in black and white before them, so that they can 
make it the object of positive study, whatever it is important 
that they should remember correctly.’ If this is so, certainly 
the clear type of the printed page would be better to study 
from than the irregular forms of their own pen-and-ink at- 
tempts. What is the worth of any knowledge which is only a 
confused jumble of defective memories ? As James T. Fields 
said, ‘‘ The world wants accuracy or nothing.” I have tested 
the matter thoroughly, and find that it is impossible for the 
most effective oral instruction to leave accurate impressions on 
youthful minds. 

Another point I may mention: Mr. Adams, in his pamphlet, 
speaks of having done away with the text-books, the scholars 
now writing on the subjects that are presented to them, show- 
ing that they understand them, and that ‘the pen, being con- 
tinually in the hand, the scholars write as readily as they 
spoke.’’? I would advise all who read his essay to be cautious 
how they try the same experiment in the hope of success. 
The immature youtb do not know what it is to remember and 
what to forget, what to write down and what to let go. A 
true education consists in understanding what to forget as 
well as what to remember. 

One advantage Quincy has, according to Mr. Adams, is the 
reasonable number of scholars, say 10 or 12, constituting 
a class. This is a very important element in assisting the 
teacher to individualize her instruction; but when the class 
consists of 50 or 60, as I am sorry to say is too often the case 


in New England, what opportunity has the teacher to get at 
the heart and mind of this restless crowd, to individualize her 
efforts ? 

Again, to render these written exercises of value, each paper 
must be read by the teacher, errors marked and pointed out 
to the writer; but how can this be accomplished with 50 schol- 
ars to deal with? An able teacher can do admirable machine 
work with 50 scholars, but little or nothing beyond. 


** Object Teaching.” 


We have also tried object teaching in all its forms,—tried it 
for years, pure and simple, in the primary schools, following 
the lead of Sheldon and Ca)kins in their elaborate models, but 
we finally abandoned it, partly because the average primary 
teacher was not able to conduct it properly, and because the 
method itself is utterly unphilosophical. As Emerson says, 
‘* Science is false when it is impractical.’’ The beggarly resid- 
uum of profit which results from lessons on isolated objects 
soon disgusts every discerning mind. ‘Test exercises of oral 
instruction, where the scholars are from a low, illiterate class 
in society, place the dependence on mere words, as though 
they could originate as well as symbolize ideas. 

The damaging effects which I have found to arise from these 
methods of instruction, are that the scholars are unable to 
grasp the meaning of statements, propositions, ete., until after 
they shall have been repeated again and again; that they are 
readily diseouraged by obstacles, and are constantly referring 
to their teachers for explanations, seeming by habit to lean on 
their teachers whenever difficulties occur, and seem incapable 


of deep, persistent, victorious thought, and of hard, method- 
ical, protracted study. What is the explanation? In an 
honest endeavor to make the best use of their freedom from 
the shackles of the old text-book routine, many of the teachers 
have unconsciously run into the opposite extreme,—once they 
talked too little, now they talk too much. 


Superintendent Parker, of Quincy, assigned the cause of so 
much failure in oral instruction to the teachers who carried 
over into the new what was objectionable in the old (or text- 
book) system of teaching. 

Superintendent Hunt, Newton, suggested that there may be 
various good ways of arriving atthe same results. He thought 
50 pupils were not too many for one teacher, considering the 
item to the tax-payer. Good teachers could extemporize a 


dozen assistants from among their pupils, an arrangement ad- 
vantageous to the teachers and the taught. 


Dr. Leach, Providence, considered the question as to what 
constitutes a good school as a debatable one, each person 
being liable to judge from his own ideal. 

Supervisor Kneeland called attention to the advantages gained 
by the introduction of the oral object-teaching lately intro- 
duced into the Boston schools; and stated that only four years 
ago a method analogous to the now obsolete a-b-c method was 
employed in these schools. 

Dr. Philbrick thought that the supervisor must be laboring 
under a great mistake, as he was in a position to say positively 
that no method analogous to the a-b-c method was used in 
Boston four or ten years ago. The phonic method, with the 
assistance of Dr. Leigh’s type, was the method jn general use 
He suggested that the supervisor must have seen some one 


who was teaching the method very badly, as might be the case 
with any system. As to this late furore about learning from 
script writing, the idea was as old as the hills, and had been 
proved to be erroneous. 

After a few further remarks by Messrs. Kneeland and 


Parker, the discussion closed. 


Officers, etc. 
During the meeting the following vtficers were elected for 


— 


the ensuing year: President, A. D. Small of Salem; Secretary, 
L. H. Marvel of Gloucester; Committee of Arrangements, John 
Kneeland of Boston, Thomas Tash of Portland, Me., A. Parish 
of New Haven, Conn. 

At the suggestion of Supt. J. Kimball, a committee was 
appointed to present subjects for discussion, and to embody 
the views of the association on great educational questions. 

A tenure-of-office resolution, submitted by Dr. Philbrick, 
was referred to this committee. 

The meeting then adjourned. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





GEORGIA. — Dr. Sears has provided fourteen free scholarships at At- 
lanta University. 


ILLINOIS. — There are now 280 students in attendance at the South- 
ern Illinois Normal University. Tbe library of the university, which al 
ready is furnished with several thousand dollars worth of books, is soon 
to be further enriched with 500 choice works. 


IOWA. — Special effort is now ons made to establish a library for the 
Central University of lowa. This is the largest and most proaperous Bap 
tist College west of the Miasissippi, but its library is ent rely inadequate 
to its present wanta. 

One of the good things the “ Stone estate’’ has done is to pledge Iowa 
College an enclowment for a scientific chair, which enables the truatees to 
divide the existing one,—the only one the college has had hitherto.—and 
create a Stone professorship of Natural History, Botany, and Physivlogy. 
Prof. Henry W Parker, of Massachusetts Agricultural College, ix elected 
professor, accepta, and has removed from Amherstto Grinnell. Professor 
Parker was for five ania half years professor of Chemistry and Natural 
Science, having been succeeded by Professer Carmichael, now of Bowdoin, 
and Prof W. H. Herrick, who retains the chair of Chemistry. He re- 
turns to the college and the State with great enthusiasm, an: to the great 
joy of the friends of the college. He takes back with him a tine microscope 
i. by a few personal friends of his, and the president's at New 

ork, 

tiun. 8. F. Cooper, United States Coneul at Glaagow, a citizen of Grin- 
nell, and the firat teacher in the town, has just sent from Scotland to the 
Chrestomathian Society of the college, a fine view of * Ben Dhulech,” 
painted by Charles Robert Leslie, R.A. This is the firat work of art pre- 
sented to the college by any of its friends. Col. Cooper bas also been a 
generous benefactor of Oberlin, his 4/ma Mater. 

Dr. M geun is at Andover Seminary, delivering his annual course of 
lectures on “‘ Home Miasions”’ to the senior class in theology. 

Hon. E. P. Weston, LL.D., who died recently at Highland Park, near 
Chicago, waa one of the most careful and conscientious teachers of pe 
ladies the East ever gave to the West. He was very r'pe in character anc 
wis:lom, refined in taste, quick and receptive in respect to imprevements 
in education, and devoted to the spiritual good of hia pupils. The more 
noteworthy part of his career as an eiuextor began at Gorham Seminary, 
Maine, which he left to assume the State Superintendency, and at Gor- 
ham he was fitly buried. 


KENTUCKY.—Professor Vance is doing a great work. By his untiring 
efforts a graded schoo] has been opened in Elizahethtown,—to the great 
delight of its citizens. At the Institute held there the county commission 
gave Professor Vance praise for his earnest and practical work. 


MISSOURI. — Salem Academy, Dent county, numbers 251 students,— 
males 175, females 180. Nine counties are represented in this prosperous 
school. W.H. Lynch is the popular and efficient principal. 


MINNESOTA.—The new professor of Rhetoric at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Rev Geo. Huntington, has entered upon his duties with much 
enthusiasm, and is becoming very popular with thestudents He gives them 
each morning, just before chapel prayers, special exercises in breathing, 
and in muscular movements, and is awakening new interest in elocution. 


NEW YORK.—The New York evening schools have opened encourag- 
ingly, the rae to October 10 being 11,688 pupils, 269 teachers, and 
31 principals. 

he first report of Supt. Jasper, of New York city, shows an enroll- 
ment for last month of 127,480 pupils in theprimary and g ammar schools, 
with an average »ttendance for the month of 115,377, the largest monthly 
attendance ever reported. 

The tenth annual report of the Teachers’ Mutual Life Assurance Asso- 
ciation shows a good state of prosperity. There have been twenty deaths 
in the membership of the Association during the past year. The member- 
ship for the year is 1,996. Mr Henry C. Martin ix pr sident. 

Eleven teachers are now employed in the schools of the Cattaraugus 
Reservation, four of them being Indians. 

Madison University, at Hamilton, has a freshman class of 37 members. 
Colgate Academy, the preparatory school of the university, has 50 new 


upils 
r Prof John K. Paine, of Harvard, has gone to Europe. 


OHIO.—The annual meeting of the Central Ohio Teachers’ Association 
was held at Cumberland, Oct. 24 and 25, more than 400 teachers being 
present. Besides superintendents Hancock and Richardson, the discus- 
sions were participated in by R. W. Stevenson of ( olumbua, E. 8. Cox of 
Parkersburg, W. Va., John W. Dowd of Troy, W. H. Cole of Marysville, 
John P Patterson of Wash'ngton Court House, and others. 

The Association waa called to order by Dr. John Hancock, who intro- 
duced Miss Blackwood, principal of the Dayton Normal School, as presi- 
dent. After a few remarks, Miss Blackwood proceeded to deliver her in- 
angural address, which was an admirable epitome of the history of pe:la- 
gogy, and a striking comparison of the old methods of teaching and the 
new. 

A paper was then read by Miss H. H. Ringwood, of the Hamilton High 
School. on “ The Value of Composition riting.”” Hon. J. J. Burns, 
school Commissioner of Ohio, delivered an address on “ Practical Edaca- 
tion,” in which he argued in favor of a more ae adaptation of the 
achool course to the wants of the times. He thought »rithmetic and gram- 
mar were tauglit too much while more practical things were omitted. 

Professor Tuttle, of the Ohio State University, entertained the teachers 
on Friday evening by exhibiting » number of highly-interesting specimens 
of plant and animal organi-ms by means of a compound wicroscope and 
lantern and screen. He thought a good microscope ought to be in every 
«chool. 

“ Higher Education and the State” was the title of an address by Prest. 
2cott, of the State University at Athens. He thonglit the State ought to 
ensonregs all her educational institutions, and be as liberal toward them 
as possible. 

Other aldreases were delivered by Superintendents Stevenson. Hancock, 
Brown, Richarson, and Bennett, and by Principals Wil oughby, Loos, and 
Blackwood. 

For the ensuing \ear the following officers were chosen: W. J. White, 
Springfield, President ; J. M. Goodspeed, Athens, Secretary ; Charles W. 
Bennett, Piqua, chairman of Executive Comwittee. 


WISCONSIN.—Of the 13,282 pupils in the Milwaukee schools 7,796 study 
German, of whom 865 are children of American parents and 6,282 of Ger- 
wan parentage. 


COLLEGES. — New Vork has 1 college to 320,000 inhabitants ; Massa- 
chusetts, with her seven, 1 to 230,000; Connecticut, with her three, 1 to 
200,900; Rhode Island, 1 to 260,000; Vennsylvania with twenty-nine, 1 to 
35,000; Lilinois, with thirty, 1 to 100,000; Tennessee, with twenty seven, 1 
to 95.000; Indiana and Missouri, each with twenty three, 1 to 90,000; Uhiv, 
with thirty-seven, 1 to 80,000; and Iowa, with twenty-one, 1 to 70,000. The 
whole number of colleges in all the States is about 425, or abou’ | to a little 
more than 100,000, These are proximate figures, only; for although the 


the most difficult, owing to the constant rise and fall of the “ universities.” 
The King of Siam has endowed a college for the princes and children of 
> 


his court, and appointed the Rev. 8. G. MeWarland,a PresLyterian mis- 





sionary, to manage it. 


—— 


> 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


= = 





HARPER’s LATIN DicTionaRy. A new Latin Dictionary, 
founded on the translation of Freund’s Latin German Lezi- 
con. Edited by E. A. Andrews, LL.D. Revised. enlarged, 
and in great part rewritten by Chariton T. Lewis, Ph.D., 
and Charles Short, LL D., professor of Latin in Columbia 
College. New York. Price, in sheep-binding. $950. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. Oxford, Eng.: 
At the Ciarendon Press. 


If any monument was needed to perpetuate the fame of the 
great publishing house of Harper & Brothers,—who have pub- 
lished for many years the best standard classical text-books 
used in American schools and colleges,— this new Latin 
Dictionary, prepared with such care, would be one among 
classical scholars more lasting than any work of the sculptor 
in bronze or marble. It is a work of great importance to 
scholars, and is published after a long and careful preparation 
ina style that reflects credit upon our American scholarship 
and upon our skill in book-making. It is founded on An- 
drews’ Latin Lexicon, which was translated from the German 
of Dr Freund, That translation was published in 1850, and 
has been the recognized standard in both England and America 
since its issue. The demands of modern scholarship seemed 
to require a thorough revision, and after consulting the most 
competent advisers, the material was finally placed in the 
hands of Professor Short and Mr. Chariton T. Lewis, Ph.D., 
the latter of whom, with every possible resource at his com- 
mand, has performed the larger part of this great work. The 
revision has been thorough, and the work much enlarged and 
in great part rewritten by the editors. 

In its present form it is unquestionably the standard Latin 
dictionary of the world, being also published at the Clarendon 
Press, in Oxford, England. Everything that scholarship and 
minute and patient research in the study of philology and 
history could do to make this work complete and accurate has 
been performed, through the earnest efforts of the publishers 
to meet the demands of modern scholarship. Preceding the 
body of the work is an orthographical index, containing a list 
of words which are variously spelled in MSS. and editions; 
abbreviations used in referring to ancient authors and their 
works, with their date, etc.; and also a catalogue of ancient 
authors, books of reference, ete. 

This great work is not only indispensable to every student 
pursuing a classical course of study, but is such a masterpiece 
of erudition as should find its way into every well-furnished 
library. It is a gratifying fact that America now furnishes the 
world with the great standard English and Latin lexicons. 

We may justly be proud of such an international work as 


this new Latin Dictionary. It is an honor to the country and 
the age of scholarship in which we live. Such a treasury of 
learning must advance the culture and civilization of the 
world, It has been claimed by some classical writers that the 
civilization of a country could be measured by the study of 
Latin. Certain it is that where there is no Latin there is little 
scholarship, and where there is the most learning there the 
Latin is best known. 

One word should be said of the admirable arrangement of 
the immense number of words presented The bold type and 
plan pursued combine to make everything so clear and distinct 
that no intelligent student can be discouraged in the use of 
this comprehensive work. 

The Dictionary is furnished uneut for $8.00; college and 
students’ edition, in sheep, for $9.00; and in bindings for pri- 
vate and public libraries, at prices varying according to style. 
Copies can be examined in Boston by calling upon A. C, 
Stockin, New England agent, 41 Franklin street. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— Professor Watson, of Boston, in connection with and illus- 
trative in part of his work in the Studio and Atelier, has pre- 
pared a manual, setting forth the courses of instruction, pro- 


jects, catalogue of collections of drawings and models, with a 
brief illustrated notice of the remarkable public works shown 
at the Philadelphia Centennial. This little book is valuable, 
as setting furth the professor's plan of work, and the facilities 
for excellent instruction in technical art. 


— Wide Awake promises for next year a series of out-of- 
door games for young folks, by G.-°B. Bartlett, of Concord, 
Mass., under the suggestive title of ‘‘Concord Picnic Days,” 
full of reminiscences of that famous town. Mr. 8. G. W. Ben- 


jamin will continue his popular series on ‘* Our American 
Artists,” in this magazine the coming year. The December 
number will have an illustrated article about the new Chinese 
professor at Harvard. 


— The November number of St. Nicholas commences a new 
year with this popular children’s magazine; and with it the 
publishers have inaugurated a permanent enlargement, which 
will swell the sizeof the volume for the year to over 1,000 
pages. The issue for December, — the Christmas number, — 
will contain more than a hundred pages. It is truly a good 
work, to extend the circulation of such a magazine among our 
boys and girls. 

— “A Collegiate Course in the French Language,” com- 
prising a complete Grammar, and an Analytical French 
Reader, are two works by Jean Gustave Keetels. These works 





are recognized as standard text-books in Massachusetts schools. 
The Reader is in two parts, and, as is usual in such works, the 


<tatistics of auch institutions should be the most accessible to all they are | first comprises fables, anecdotes, etc., while the last is made 


up of selections from French authors. These books form the 
last of a series written by the author for different clxsses of 


}etudents, The publishers are Clark & Maynard, New York. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Life of Christ. New issue. Gilt. - - - Fleetwood Thos ¥Y Crowell $1.50,. $2 00 
Chatterbox. - - - - - - . Estes & Lauriat $1.75 to 2 25 
Little Folks Songs. : . - - - White as “ 75 
Lectares on Clinical Medicine. - - . Le Jousset SCGriggs&Co $4.50, 5 50 
Latin Dictionary. Revised by Lewis and Short. - - Andrews Harper & Bros $8.50 to 12 50 
Young Mrs. Jardine. Franklin 8q. Lib., No. 81. Craik “ « 
Madge Dunraven. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 80. - os e 10 
Cora Lynn. Newissue. - - - - Hartley Robt J Hayward & Co 50 
Selections from the Letters of Berlioz. - - Henry Holt & Co 1 75 
Magic of the Middle Ages. - - Rydberg oe sad « 1 75 
Wonders of Flora. - - - - - Kresken — A Kemper 150 
Four Months in a Sneakbox. - - - - Bishop Lee & Shepar 2 50 
Room for One More. - - - - - - Higginson “ “ 1 25 
Tribulations of a Chinaman. . - Verne “ «“ 50, 1 00 
Narcissus. - - - - - - Carpenter Pott, Young & Co 1 50 
England. (Early Chroniclers.) - - . - Gairdner “ss “ és 1 50 
France. aa “ - - - . - Masson a “ os 1 50 
Ice-making Machines. - - - - Ledoux D Van Nostrand & Co 50 
Memoir, etc., of B. R. Curtis, - - - Curtis Little, Brown & Co 6 00 
La Salle. New edition. - - - : - Parkman “ a “ 2 50 
Heart and Its Diseases. 2d edition. - - Fothergill Lindsay & Blakiston 3 50 
Student’s Guide to Diseases of Women. - . Galabin a “ 2 00 
Autobiography of Franklin. Rev. by J. Bigelow. 3 vols. J B Lippincott & Co 4 50 
The Cross. - - - - - - - Richardson “6 es a 60 
Poems, - - - - - - . - Ticknor “ os bad 1 50 
De Bello Gallico. - - - - - - Cesar Macmillan & Co 40 
Sevond Persian War. - - - - - Herodotus “ “ 40 
Carmina. - - - - - - - Horatius “ “ 40 
Ride in t. - - - - - - - Loftie “ “ 83 00 
Bird and [nsects Post-office. Illus. 4to. - - Robert Bloomfield E P Dutton & Co 1 75 
olden Threads from an Ancient Loom. Illus. - - Lydia Hands “ “ “ 3 25 
Men of the Backwoods. 12mo. - . - - Ascott R Hope “ “ “ 1 75 
Adventures in Australia. - - - - R Lee a es es 1 25 
Atwood’s Proportion. Illus. 12mo. Pp. 67, clots. D T Atwood Bicknell & Comstock 1 00 








PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Goop books are the tools of the teacher, 
and the demands now made upon the profes- 
sion fora broad and thorough knowledge in 
almost every department of instruction makes 
it imperative that the educators should possess 
such works as will enable them to keep pace 
with the new discoveries and the progress of 
the age in which they live and work. Our at- 
tention has just been called to a work entitled 
‘The Earth and Its Inhabitants: Europe” 
(published by D. Appleton & Co., and for 
sale at 6 Hawley Street, Boston), which seems 
to us worthy of special notice. This great 
work is by Elissée Réclus, and edited by E. G. 
Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. The author has de- 
scribed each country of Europe exhaustively, 
considering all the interesting phenomena 
which a teacher of geography needs to know, 
or a person of culture would delight in under- 


standing. Aided by maps, plans, diagrams, 
and artistic illustrations, the author presents 
vivid pictures of the scenery, of famous histor- 
ieal localities, of the manners and customs of 
every country in Europe. In detail, the fol- 
lowing may be enumerated as constituting the 
principle topics treated in this comprehensive 
work: The location, boundary, configura- 
tion, and extent of each division; the moun- 
tains, seas, rivers, lakes, coasts, islauds; the 
tides and currents; the soils, products, and 
natural wealth; the climate, the natural his- 
tory, the geology, the Fauna and Flora; the 
social and political condition, the nature and 
extent of the trade and commerce, the origin 
and language of the various nations, and the 
leading facts of history. Special attention is 
given to the physical features, and how they 
have influenced the destinies of each country, 
and how they will aid in their future develop- 
ment. Everything the scholar or general 
reader needs to know about the geography of 
Europe in the widest sense of the word, are 
ably and accurately presented in this work. 
it is published in semi-monthly parts at 50 
cents each, each part containing several full- 
page engravings or equivalent maps, and fifty- 
six pages of letter-press, profusely illustrated 
by smaller wood-cuts and maps. It will be 
completed in forty-six parts. It is a work 
that can be relied upon for accuracy, and is a 
valuable acquisition for every family library 
in the land. Teachers or others desiring to 
examine it or engage in the work of canvass- 
ing for this work are cordially invited to cal) 
at D. Appleton & Co.’s, 6 Hawley St., Boston, 
where full particulars will be given. 

** CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE”’ is the title 
of a valuable book announced by E. B. Treat, 
805 Broadway, New York, in Tue JouRNAt, 
under heading of “‘ Agents Wanted.” It is 
emphatically a book for the homes of the 
American people, and persons desiring em- 
ployment that shall be both remunerative and 
pleasant will do well to correspond with Mr. 


Treat. The work answers thousands of ques- 
tions appertaining to Seripture persons, places, 
and things, including prize questions, answers, 
enigmas, facts, and statistics, with many valu- 
able reference tables, calculated to incite in 
old and young a greater desire to “‘search the 
Scriptures.” It is also adapted for use in 
Sunday-school work. There are blackboard 
and slate peter yo studies carefully 
arranged, all prepared by a competent Sunday- 
sehool superintendent. This new revised and 
enlarged edition is beautifully illustrated, and 








contains an introduction by Rev. J. H. Vin- 
cent, widely known in connection with the 
Chautauqua Lake enterprises. 


WE gladly publish the following testimo- 
nial of the Educational Bureau of Miss Flor- 
ence Fitch, 35 Union Square, New York City: 


‘Having obtained professors and teachers 
for the faculty of Binghamton College, from 
time to time, from Miss Fitch’s Educational Bu- 
reau, we take pleasure in testifying to the gen- 
eral high character and qualifications of those 
recommended to us by this Bureau; also that 
all our relations with said bureau have been 
agreeable and honorable in eve respect. 
She has also been influential in sending pupile 
to the College, and we regard her as in every 
way deserving our esteem, confidence, and 
approval.”” (Signed) R. A. PATERSON, 

Prest. Binghamton College, N. Y. 


Tue Mackinnon Pen, manufactured by D. 
Mackinnon & Co., 200 Broadway, New York, 
is an ingenious and useful writing-instrument 
for the desk or pocket. It writes like an ordi- 
nary lead pencil, but with ink instead of Jead, 
at once giving the combined advantages of pen 
and pencil. In general outline it resembles 
many of the pen-holders or pencils now in use. 
The handle is a tube which holds ordinary 
writing or copying ink. The writing-point is 
conical and terminates in a gracetul tube of 
gold, tipped with iridium, and polished smooth 
as glass. 
through the iridium on the point, the ink flows 
at the slightest touch on any surface, and it is 
so constructed that as soon as the pressure of 
writing is removed, the ink instantly ceases to 
flow. It does away with the necessity for ink- 
stands: it needs no sharpening, no adjusting, 
no wiping, no dipping for ink. It is neat, 
clean, ever ready, simple, writes on any kind 
of paper, and glides so smoothly that no exer- 
tion is needed. The manufacturers guarantee 
to keep every pen in good working order for 
three years, and if the point shows any sign of 
wear in that time, to repoint it free of charge. 
See advertisement in THE JOURNAL of this 
week. 


REAL EstaTE IN THE WeEstT.—The Denver 
Land Co. offer in another column alternate 
lots in their addition. These alternate lots 
are, in fact, given away, though a nominal 
charge of one dollar is made for the deed. 
The Company limit the number purchasable 
at this price to five lots. Many of the large 
cities of the West have been started in a sim- 


ilar manner, and those who secured lots then 
find themselves now in possession of valuable 
property. The opportunity does not often pre- 
sent itself of making an investment in al 
Estate at such prices. The reliability of the 
Company and their title to the property bein 
well established, there could be no risk, wit 
a fine prospect for a rapid increase in value. 
Denver has had such a wonderfully rapid 
growth, it is probable that the land offered 
will be speedily taken up. 


WE refer school authorities and our readers 
in general to the excellent manufactures in the 
line of physical and chemical apparatus fur- 
nished by Curt W. Meyer, of New York. 
They are, throughout, of a solid mechanism, 
thus being of great importance as regards 
durability. Mr. Meyer himself possessing 
th adds bi ] 

—— scientific knowledge, bis usefu 


constructing mueh simpli- 
fied, a boon for those who hAve* 6 ipittho 





and experiment with the same. Mr. Meyer 
assures us that no instrument, however small 
and unimportant, ever leaves his shop without 
being tested by him personally. e have 
good reason to recommend this establishment, 
and do so with pleasure. Prices are greatly 
reduced now, and they will be found quite 


10|reasonable if compared with those of other 


manufacturers. 


Tue ‘St. Nicholas’? hotel, of New York, 
competes favorably with all its rivals in these 
essential points, — magnificent cooking, close 
attention to the wants of guests, elegantly fur- 
nished rooms, and a profusion of all the mod- 
ern conveniences and appliances wherewith 
the guest is saved every trouble and effort. The 
rates are very moderate withal, in accordance 
with the hard times, and the throngs of visitors 
attest how much these things are appreciated 
by the public. 

OuR readers are respectfully invited to 
notice, in this issue of THE JOURNAL, the 
announcement of the first number of The San- 
itary Engineer, which contains the details of 
the $500 competition for a model school-house, 
This new journal promises to be an exceed- 
ingly timely and useful one. Subscription 
price, $200 per year; $1.00 for six months. 
Address, for sample copy, The Sanitary En- 
gineer, 140 William Street, New York City, 
inclosing ten cents. 


THE attention of our readers is called to the 
card of C. M. Barnes, 54 Lasalle St., Chicago, 
in THE JOURNAL of this week. Hundreds of 
teachers and others have on hand an accumu- 
lation of college text-books of no special value 
to them now, which, through the agency of 
Mr. Barnes, they could exchange for miscel- 
laneous books they would value as helps in 
their libraries. Send your list and get his 
catalogue. Help each other. 


ONLY three cents, for postage, with your 
address, will bring a double number of the 
good old American Agriculturist. Its supple- 
ment gives the largest, most complete display 
of good things ever issued, and is entertaining 
and instructive reading, well ‘worth sending 
for. See advertisement, 


SCHOOLS, colleges, or individuals wanting to 


secure reference books cheap, especially cyclo- 
pwedias, should address the New York and 
London Book Co., 608 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 








Astronomy for Schools unu Colleges. By Simon New- 
comb, LL.D., and E 8. Holden, M.A. American Sci- 
ence Series. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 12mo, 


Through a fine aperture drilled | 39 50 


Hygiene of the Voice: Its Physiology and Anatomy. 
B hislani Diviant, M.D., Ph.D. New and revised 
ition. New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin. $1.50. 
Manuals of Industrial Drawing for Teachers and 
Parents. Primary exercises. Books I.t. VIII. By 
J.Vv. ae mong Phila.: Sower, Potts « Co. 
Shakespeare's Julius (cesar. With Introduction and 
Notes, explanatory and critical. For use in schools 
and classes. By Rev. H. N. Hudson. Annotated Eng- 
lish Classic Series. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 
The Wonders of Light and (olor; including Chro- 
mopathy, or the new science of Color-healing. 


PAMPHLETS, ETO, 

Educational Directory, eopteining the names and 
residences of the Supt. of Public Instruction, State 
Boards of Education and Examination, Superintend- 
ents etc. Sacramento, Cal.: E. 8. Carr, Supt. of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 








HENRY HOLT & CO, ‘sew yore" 
. W YORK, 
Publish 

The American Science Series, 

The Handbook Series for Students and Gen- 
eral Readers in Science, Literature, Art, His- 
tory, &c.; and the Standard Text-Books in 

French and German. 

Descriptive Catalogue sent free. 242 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and 
time required, to suit all. No scenery required. Very 
pular, and receiving highest praise from teachers. 
d for descriptive catalogue. 
T. 8. DENISON, 
239 tf 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


School Teachers. 


Special stock of Pictures, in sheets and cards ; whole- 
sale prices given to all Teachers; prices marked; samples 
sent free to Teachers; catalogue free to all. New Xmas 
Cards ree’d. J. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield St., Boston. 














R OBINSONIAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 
» from the year | to 2600, with Kquation and interest 
Tables. Indispensable to book-k rs, school teach- 
ers, etc.; useful and meee are bo he home. Prices, 
50 cts. and 25 cts., according to binding, etc. Mailed on 
receipt of ie and 3-ct. stamp. Endorsed by this jour- 
nal. J.W. RoBinson,Author, etc., 64 Federal St. Boston. 





ja PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Con- 





plete History of Wall Street Finance, as 
valuable information for investors. Address B 
& Co., Pablishers, 7 Wall At., New York. 240 az 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


WANTED. 

A gent) is desired for Principal of the High 

School at Woonsocket, R. I., after Nov. 7. Candidates 
will apply-in person, or address the Trustees, 

242 2 JOHN W. ELLIS, Clerk. 








FOR SALE, 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE, 7 ft. 10-in. focus, 6-inch 
R. A. MILLE 


aperture. Apply to A. LER, 
Pe b salted 352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Atmmens. CORRESPONDENTS, CONTRIBUTORS, &c., 
wanted for piece-work and 44 saluried positions. 
MSS. tmmedioncl placed, if available to any publisher. 
Correspondence invited. “‘ATHENHUM BUREAU OF 
LITERATURE,” 37 Park Row, N. Y. City. 248 ¢ 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 


Desire to secure the services of a few gentlemen or 
ladies to bring to the attention of educators in New- 


England, 
A New and Valuable Work 


on the Continent of ‘*‘ Eurepe,’’ combining Geogra- 
pby, History, and full details of the customs and habits 
of the various people, profusely illustraced. 
For particulars address 

A. APPLETON & CO., 


243 tf 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Masa. 














You can make from $25 to 
TEAC H E RS ! oe very easily, and in genuine 
educational work; that is, you can “ do good and make 
money.” The “SCHOLAR’S COMPANION” is a 
splendid paper. at. 60 cents a year, and it will be taken 
by nine out of ten families. It will interest your schol- 
ars amazingly. We are going to have 50,000 subscribers, 
and shall pay liberally those who aid us_ Send 10 cents 
for samples and iculars. E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,, 
17 Warren St 1» N. Xe 336 tf 


BOOK ACCENTS, 


Send for circulars explaining our 


NEW SYSTEM OF CANVASSING. 


Agents have wonderful success. 100 subscrib- 
ers te 1000 inhabitants. Our publications are 
standard. Address, 

THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., 


240 tf 41, 43 & 45 Shetucket St., Norwich, Conn. 


vitrep. $50 TO $200 PER MONTH. 


A New, Clear and Concise 


Universal History 


Comamencing with the earliest periods, closing March, 
1877. 3% vols. of the World’s great, Grand Histo in 
one. Ancient, Middle Ages, and Medern, inciad- 
ing history of Centennial Exposition, Inauguration of 
President Hayes, and Turkish dificulttes. A book of 
thrilling interest and universal need. Sells faster than 
apy other. Beautiful [llustrations, Low Price, Quick 
, Extra Terms, Circulars Free. Address J. C. 
McCurdy & Ce., Philadelphia, Pa. 193 


e ry 
eommilssion, to sell Our new and wonderful in- 
ventions, We mean what we say. Pree. 

& ©O., Mich. 


a Address ra a 
GoopD K 
D Out: MAI .E Mi N (EY 


‘The Physical Life of Woman,’ ‘ Trans- 
mission of Life,’ and ‘ Handbook of Popular Medicine.’ 
Over 250,000 copies sold, and the demand constantly 
increasing. One nt has cleared over $'700 in one 
year ! reulars of our enlarged and revised editions, 
with terms which GUARANTEE suacces«, free. 
Address now, W. H. THOMPSON & CO., P«bs., 
32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 240 d 


Pertaining to Per- 
sons, Places, and 
a with Black- 
board Designs, Bible 
Studies, Concert Ex- 
ercises, and Prayer- 
Meeting Outlines. 
Introduction by J. H. 
3 Vincent,D.D. 460 pp. 

; ™ ———— $1.75 by mail. Im- 
mensely popular. A single agent has actually sold over 
7000 copies. Agents wanted. E. B. TREAT, ?u>’r, 

238 805 Broadway, New York. 


WORK E22 TEACHERS 


Agency. Send stamp for full iculars. Address, Tus 
240d Summir Mancpacrunine Co., 235 8. Third St., Phila., Pa. 


The Practice of Copying Music facilitates Sight-Reading. 
THE MUSIC COPY- BOOKS, 
Helps to Daily Practice, 
By D. P. HORTON. 

Quarto, 7x 844, Extra Bound......... Price, 50 cents: 

Copies sent to any address on receipt of price. 
































DANIEL SLOTE & co., 
Publishers of Blank Books for School Use, 
241 m (P) 119 & 121 William 8t., New York. 
If you wish either to buy or sell School 


Books, new or second hand, 

















Address A. 8S. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 








NEW- ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, BosTon. 


For circular or information, address F, B. 8xow. 








87] sath ater tas 
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DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
woymel Schools, Academies, &ec. 





COLLEGES, _ 
_ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


NOSTON UNIVERSITY. Wight Colleges and | 
Schools, Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. | 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 


sexes. | Four courses of study. JA8.W Ww. STRONG, Pres. 


|LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. GREGory, LL.D., Regent. 
Towa. For catalo ®, 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell 
| ye address the President, Gxo. F. MaGoony, D. 
eeery ay For 
Prest., 


[DDLEBURY COLLEGE 
catalogue, etc., address the HULBERT. 
MARIETTA COLLEGE, aoe Ohio. 
‘SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
AJ/ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin- eee, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., 












































PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIEN TIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


F'sio. COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 











SION, at Rooms of Koston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF MONROE'S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Uratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
M*in Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Um Medical "> For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Maas. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Re 
V; Post ue course (for 
ears. 1 term opens Sept. 2°. 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 














lar course two years. 

egree of D. C. L.), two 
For circular, address 

214 zz 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
J For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 az 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL StT., BOSTON 
WALTER SMITH Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. Sas 


ASSACHUSETTS STA Cl NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. Sexes. 

ext entrance me Se it. 9, 1879. 

65 zz Address U8SELL, Principal. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
lar course of pom Dae two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for s lasses of students. Address, 
for Circular or Saeeian, J. nC. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin 























PREPARATORY. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METOALF, Superintend ent. 56 


EWISTOWN(PA,) ACADEMY. On plan of bast 
Preparatory Sc BShasle. W.H. SonUYLER A. M., 


Me YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, | 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
| Class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Bookiyn, A. M 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEM Y, St. Johnsbury 
has superior ee eg for Classical and Selenite 
training. Apply to H Fuuuer, Principal. 70 zz 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor 
pha equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
LEAVENWORTH, A A. M. (., Prin., | Worcester, Maas, 


Wrst NEWTON English and Classical School, 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


























Publishers. 
NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


LAURA’S ASPIRATIONS ; or, The Next Thing. By 
E. B. Fouuis. 16mo. .. $1.25. 
Teaching that “ doing well the duties which lie near 
est to us, is the key to a useful life.” 
oyah. AND THE SAPPHIRES ; or, Trading in Van- 
Fair. Ry C. F. GUERNSEY. 16mo. .. $1.25 
TH SCHOONER ON THE BEACH. By Rev. E, A. 
RAND. 16mo ++ $1.00, 
Fall of Adventure and Incident on Sea and Land 
ODD MOMENTS OF THE WILLOUGHBY BOYS. 

Teaching how to invest profitably =< pleasantly 

the “odd moments” of life eo 
RECORDS OF THE DO WITHOUT SOCIETY. 

An excellent illustration of the good which can he 
achieved by a conscientious desire to make se f-denia! 
the basis of benevolence. All “ sewing-circles ” 
should have this book ....... $1.09. 


AM. SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut St. Phila. No. 10 Bible House, N, Y. 
240 G. 8. SCOFIELD. 








FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


New Supplementary Reading. 


“EASY READING.” 
Large open type. 32 pages. Fine illustrations. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 now ready. Price 5 cents. 
Used in Boston Public Schools. 


BOSTON SCHOOL EDITION of ‘‘ THE NURSERY.” 


Price 5 cents. Sixteen Thousand now used in the 
Boston Primary Schools. 


OBJECT-LESSON CARDS, 
Or Pictures to Talk and Write About. 
ties. Price 12 cents; by mail, 18 cents, 


12 varie- 


Specimen copies of each sent on application. 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, 





te ee 
or exes. WATER. ASS. 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M,| 239¢ BOSTON. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. a 
¢ Por Ladies oul A VALUABLE BOOK 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WEstTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 











For catalogues, address J. G. 133 
FEMALE INSTATUTIONS. 
EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Man. 
For YouneG LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low, x 91 





ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent einen 
Address CHA8. C. BRAGDON, 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. ’Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princes. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLé, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN nent toe SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patro half the States in the ais as 
RAM ORCUTT, A. he ncipal. 


'HRATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Maas, 

will n its forty fifth School Year Thursday, 
Sept.11. For information apply to Miss A. E. CARTER 
or A. A. Coss, Esq., Nortou, Mass. 231 





























PREPARATORY. 


ota Si SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston = “3 

Posten, Cines , Stentife, Ley Military. Th r 

eren epartments, K paratory, an 
Up pers r,gssomodate’ pupil of both sexes front three 
to -one years 0 Special students ae 
in all ons of Upper “gee 


ODDARD SEMINARY, be 
School for both fH ge, Expenses nses moderate, 
For ‘catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


7 Comm WICH ACADEM fev, F.1D. Bus Institute, and 


College. Rev D PRAane, 2 A. —_ 7 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Naren 
Berkshire Co., Mass. Esta» 








A first-class 








Co 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R.I 
lished in 1842, Prepares 

ys for Co! ‘or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
lognes address Rews F. Mira. A.M., Principal. 


ERMAN. An educated German famil 
limited number of studious persons wis 
on and practice in German, wi 





receives a 
uae eowree 


constant 
instruction. in French,- Italian, 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONTR 
Goneord, Mase. 


. 


RADER 
PLAOE, 205 we 





FOR EVERY 
ENLARCED EDITION, 1879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 
from Twelve different Branches 
of Study as uxed iu onr Common 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools. 
lars, sent to any address on —_ of 3-cent stamp. 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 2, 25, and even 
30 names secured in one day. Itisa work that has long 
books in the country. Confidential Terms to Agenty 
sent on receipt of stamp. 


Teacher and Student. 
Important and Practical Ques- 
ae ond High schools. 
CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 
ACENTS WANTED, 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agente 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 








BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
on 15 Bromfield Street. 
JOHN A, BOYLE, Manager. 


New-England Depository 
FOR TH 
Educational Publications 


OF 
Cowperthwait & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Educational ! Goods 


Tediilinat “Wants” 
A SPECIALTY. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS. 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 





| NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, compriciay ies Motto, va ate eg 
Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable inexpensive. 
A never ending source of delight to the little ones, 
pee pe and invaluable helps to all teachers, re/igious 
and secu/ar. Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
sable. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
—— and price-list free to any teachers or agente 
sending us their address. 


SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on application. 
J. H. BUFFORD'S SONS, Manu/act'g Pubds., 
Established 1830. (218 tf} Boston, Mass, 





Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinneck's School Histories, 
Lerd’s Schoo! Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 az 


JOHN W. LOVELL, 


24 Bonn Sr., NAW "YORK. 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 








DPickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22. 50 
Kuight’s tixtory of Eugtaud,8 “ 0.00 
Mac.uiay’s Hixt. of Kngland, 5 “ 300 
Rollin’» Ancient mer ide 4 « 6.00 
Platarch’s Lives, . "i 4.50 
Taine’«s English Literature, 1 « Fe 50 
Schmitz’s noted Mistery, 1 « 25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue matled on application. 


Valuable Text - Books. 


Send for Circulars and Prices of 


Cumneock’s Choice Readings. 

Whipple’« Animal Aualyxi-«. 

Cox's Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Kirklaud’s Short History of France. 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Laior’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 


Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT Bay he oy el 
9 Havedust lasued 
Church History Stories. EMMA LESLIE. 12mo, 
each 91.50. 3 new volumes, ‘ lustrated and bound to 
match the former volumes: 
CONRAD. A Tale of Wiclif and Bohemia, 
MARGARETHE. A ‘Tale of the 16th Century, 
CECILY. A Tale of the English of Er 
Mordecai’s Tenants. By Mrs. D. WALKER. 
Illus., 'Gimo, 75 cts. 
The Young Folks of Renfrew. 
TANYHILL, A.M, 


D. 





Ry Miss M. ELLEN 
lllus., mane, ial 00. 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Mutray St, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


FIRST BOOK IN QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, 


By PROF. A. B. PRESCOTT, Univ. of Mich. 
12mo, cl. $1.50. 
Catalogue of Technical Books sent for 10c. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. ¥ 


Famous Freach Authors. Rein 
twenty of the most famous Writers of France. Lllua. 
with numerous portraits. 8vo, red cl., gilt top, $1.75. 

Fielding s Works. Lilus. by Geo Crnikshank. In 
4 handsome vols. Cr. 8vo, extra cloth, per vol., $1.75. 
Vols. 1, 2, Tom Jones, 2 vols. Vol. 3, Amelia, 1 vol. 
Vol. 4, Joseph Andrews, 1 vol. 

Campbell (Sir George, M.P ). White and Black 
The Outcome of a Visit to the United States, by Sir 
George Campbell, M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


& Normal Question Book 2 


BIG MONEY FOR ALL. 


Agent« Wanted forthe Normal Question 
Book, Normal Teacher, ani Methods 
ef Teaching in Country Schools. 


THE BEST WORKS EVER OFFERED TO 
CANVASSERS. 


Write for Terms and full particulars. 
238 J. E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind. 


= Methods of Teaching. 


THE RAINDROP. 


A Monthly Magazine of entertaining een | for 
young people. ‘this is a handsome quarto magazine of 
“= poges, printed in large «lear type. The language i» 
lain, simple, and direct, that even the youngest 
rea! er can readily understand it. ‘aren grown-up peo- 
ple find it very pleasant reading. On account of the 
simple and easy language, free from all involved con 
structions, it is especially adapted to the use of def- 
mutes, A fine plate of the Manual Alphabet used by 
mutes is on one of the covers. The subject-matter con 
sists entirely of stories, and nothing of a transient na- 
ture is inserted. It is just such a magazine as ail intel- 
gent and cultivated people would like to place in the 
hands of their children. Those subscribing are sure to 
get the full value of their money. Terms, $1.00 a 
year. Send 1c. fora specimen number. Address THE 
RAINDROP, Turtle Creek, Allegheny 00., Pa. 235p 
RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS. | First and “Second. $3 a 
hundred; samples. 6c. NICHOLS & HALL.32 Brom- 
field St.. or Ginn & HEATH. 13 Tremont PI, Boston 
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Biographies of 








NORMAL TEACHE 


HE 
“STOOHOS AULNNOD 

















The Common-School Question Book. 
tions clearly answered. compiied 
12mo, cloth, 340 pp. $1.40. 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circu- 
In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
are very liberal. Jt is one of the very best subscription- 
232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 








REDUCTION IN PRICE! 


Before eng our Sunday-school Helps for 1880, send for free samples of our 
icals: The Nat jonal Sunday School Teacher ; The National Quarterly ; The 
olar’s Weekly, and The Little Folks. They are Reduced in Price, Newly 


‘ADAMS “ELACKMER, & ER, & LYON PUB, CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 





w town. ‘Terme and 96 outtit 
ddivere ni. wn vown. Co., Portland, Me, 


36680 





urth 96 free. 
mato, Perineal, Me 


$5 to $20 > 


GB The November 1st issue of “Tux 
Sanitary EnGineer” contains full de- 
tails of the terms of the $500 Competi- 
tion for a Model School House, together 
nith the names of the Committee of Award. 
It also gives the first of a series of articles 
by Dr D. F. Lincoln, of Boston, and other 
experts on sanitary school construction, 
which will be continued in future numbers, 
and will materially assist intending com- 
petitors. 

Subscription - price, $2.00 per year ; 
$1.00 for six months. 

Single Copies, Ten Cents. For sale by enterpris- 


ing News Dealers. Published at 140 William Street, 
New York ; P. O. Box 3087. 243 a 





bring you a post-paid 
SPECIMEN of the 
AMERICAN 


with 354 ENGRAVINGS; 
and Descriptivus of 


GOOD THINCS for 
Your Own Use, for HOLIDAY, & 
Wedding PRESENTS, etc. read= 

ily obtained, without 
Cash Oatiay. Address 


ORANGE JUDD CO 


245 Broadway, 
New York. 








©! The Free School-System of the 
United States. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


A BOOK Price............- - $1.75. 
EVERY ; ee 
EDUCATOR SNOW, 
206 tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley ihiecen Boston. 








=VENTILATE? 
Your School Houses 


With Hovu@aton's VENTILATOR, the only practical 
method ever offered the public. Fresh, warm air; 
une cold drafts from open windows, Orders 
from all parts of New England promptly attended to. 
A few State and county rights for sule, For descrip- 
tive circular, and other information, address 

i. T. HOUGHTON, 
44 Kingsbury St., Worcester, Mass. 


BULB GARDENS: 


SHOULD NOW BE PLANTED WITH 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, AND CROCUS. 


I have imported 300,000 Bulbs, in 500 varieties, 
and offer, wholesale or retail: 

CROCUS at 50 cts.,75 cts., and §1 per 100 roots. 
TUL EPS at $2, $3, and $5 “ «“ “ 
MEV ACINTHIS at 88, $10, and $12 “ 
With liberal discounts on large orders, and specta 
rates to the trade. 
Send for my 40-page Descriptive List of importations . 
Mail and express orders carefully selected. 

B.T. WELLS, 
241c¢ 18 Hawley St., near cor. Milk St., BOSTON. 


AVOID: 


er in market 


245 m 





oe “ 





the annoyance of chalk-dust by metog An 
drews Dustless Eraxer. Most durable s- 
to RAKE®, l’RA 





5e. for 
142 


@ Co.,, School 144 Grand 8t., N. 





NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATI TION. 





Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 ow ry Broadway, . New York. 


APPLETON’S SCHOOL READERS. By 
Ww T. Hageis, LL D , st. Lonis, Mo.; A.J. RICK- 
orr, A.M., Cleveland. 0.; Mark Bailey, A.M., 
Yale College. Five Books, superbly illustrated. 

While these Readers avoid extremes and one-sided 
tendencies, they combine into one harmonious whole 
the several results that have been considered desirable 
to be attained in a —. of school reading-book« 

These include good 4 + illustrations, a combina 

tion of the word a honic methods, careful grading, 

drv/l on the peculiar combinations letters that repr: - 

sent vowel sounds. correct speliing, exercises well 
arranged for the pupil's preparation by himself (so that 
he shal! learn the great lessons of self-lielp, self-depend 
ence, the habit of application), -zercises that develop « 

ractical command of correct forms of expression, g 0 

iterary taste, close critical of thought, and ability 

to interpret the entire meaning «f the languige uf oth: rs. 
Mm. W. HAZEN, ‘Gen’ 1 Ag’t for New Eng, 
6 Hawley Street, Koston, Maas. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Prepared by Practical Teachers! Oral 
and Written arenas Combined / 


NEW AMERICAN | ARITHMETICS. 








OOMPRISIVG; 


The New American Arithmetic, Part1........ 17 10 
The New American Arithmetic, Part 2........ 27 15 
The New American Arithmetic, Part 3 ....... 87 25 
The New American Practical Arith. } 50 8 


(Being Pts. 2 and 3 bound together) 
With er Witheut Answers. 





A.S. BARNES & CO. 
Publishers of the 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Rena pegma 
The National Teachers’ ' Library. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. . 
$1.50 per annum. ee ein ee 4 libera 
a Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warthouse, 111 and 113 William St. JEW YORK. 


General Agent for New Eng!land, 
mi. Mm. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Beosten. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pean., 


é PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Classi 


Erooks’ cs. 
Bnglish Literature. 

te’s Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin. Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Goose & Shem's New Latin-English 


—— mag wa Reasoning. 


ee eee ee eematen, afte the 
=z 








CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Keetel’s Freach Coa md # 

Reed and Motteas’ a Lessons in Eng- 
link and @ Lensens in os 

suuschivon’s ore eg Hygiene; 

Meader-eu’s Test W in Bug. Orthog., &c. 


D. WILLIAMS, “ T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
4 Madison St., Tings. 


23 Franklin st.. 
ROBERT | 8. DAVIS & CO 0., 
‘TON 


Bremficid “., # 


GREENLEAF’S New ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
Reviseil, #79. College Examination Problems added. 
NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By Wepster W2LL5, of Bostun University. 
For information, address the Publishers. 
8. B. REEDE, Keokuk, Ian.; 0. LEACH, N.Y., Aote. 








JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
ae re -Radnctys byte of Arithmetic. — B 

ilne. neipal State Normal 
New York. This series ewbraces aA practical 


course in ,in two books. They are on the 


inductive , and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
ina method of instruction 
‘= Slinteories of the United States 


reed Publishers of 





Price for Introduction, 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, é . 30 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Hachange, .. . . . GO0cts. 


duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 az 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 
HOUGHTON, 08 OSGOOD & CO., 


Will be glad to send to an 
logue of their Education 


matical and 
important book) 


and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other 
excellent books for Teachers. 211 


Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm'’t. 





TO PROFESSORS OF GREEK. 


We have just issued 


“ Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets,” 


With an Historical Introduction and Ezplanatory 
Notes by Henry M. TYLER, Prof of Greek and Latin 
in Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

It has been made with the belief that in- studying 

Greek poetry we should not leave out those very ape- 

“les of song which have most to do with the common 

life of the common people 
Semple copies free to such as wish to examine the 

book with a view to introduction. 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 





A A Choice Gift 


FOR ALL TIMES, 


HOLIDAYS, WEDDING, ESIRTHDAY, 


ANNIVERSARY, or any other day ; for 
Pastor, Teacher, Parent, Child, Friend. 
BEST BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Webster’s Unabridged. 


1928 Pages. 33200 Engraving». 
FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 


4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
AN 


13 Tremont P1., 20 Bond &t., 46 Madison 8t., D A NEW 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. cHica@o. | BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 
ancient and modern, including many now living, givin, 
the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Profession, an 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 











Date of each. 
Published by @. & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Wuxley’s Lessonsin Elem. wuyalology, $4. = 











MONROE'S Readers & Spel/ers.| 15 Bromfield St | Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Bin 

H 9 LL. tle a El Cc . 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. ry case’. s a nior € ourse of P Pr. one i133 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1. 

. . | Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. sie Oiene Oe Loekyer’s Blom. ayy in Astronomy, 1.75 
GREENE'S New Grammars. woational Catalogue sent free on tg a 

22 a &t t 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. | NEW YORK. ee Shed Hires: Saree 
BERARD'S New U. 8. History. | THOS. NELSON & BON, 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. | > was, et 42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. | ieee "| A History of English Literature, 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. anette ao eee nee 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 


Harper’s Introductory Geography. 


Histo 


of England. 


By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History 


By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.50. 


The Great Events of History 


From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
— Time. av . Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 





For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 





(sowed a Descriptive Cata- 
Books, including 

3; Ie Gram- 
ciples (a new and 


lish Lan a 
ogical P 


Greene’s Eu 


Andrew» Latin Text-Boeks, 
Botta’» Hand-Books of Literature, 
Ceolburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Murdech’s Vocal Calture, 


PORTER & COATES, 


Southwest Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH 


Baub’s Nermal First Reader. 
Secend ‘ 


$8 ‘a Third <“ 
sé “e Feurth ce 
“ “ Fifth “e 
Baub’es Flementary Arithmetic. 
Complete 
Buckwalter’s (REM PoE Speller (new 
Comprehensive ‘ pan 


Pray S.. Comprehensive Speaker. 
Kiderhor«t’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Kheteoric. 

Breownu’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


te Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 








BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


[VISON, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 


White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


Echools, nnd 


of common schools, drawing classes, 
and science. 


a -- 
natural colors, and arranged fo 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvucATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Emdustrial Drawing 


poopaved for public pepeee by PRor. i, alee SMITH, 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
State Director of ‘art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
and schools of 


ae Materials. 
ees oat Cisne series. 


gd American Chrowos. 





For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


zz 26 14 Milk Street, Be«ton. 


SHELDON & CO., 
YORE, 
Publish the PP od new and attractive School Books: 
Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Oluecy’s Algebras oun Higher Mathematics. 
Patterseu’s Spellers 
Colten’s New Gee ra phies. 

Shaw’s Eugli«h 1, leoneue, 
l.oxsing’s Outline of U. S. Mistery. 


Meoeoker’s New Phyxiclegy. 

JUST PUBLISHED 
Avery’s Element« of Natural Philosophy. 
sitive Elem. of Kheteric and Composition. 
Paimer’s Ktemeats of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced, 
For terms address w. FAU Cc 


114 oe 41 Franklin “treet, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
$5 and 87 Park PL, New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
and Shert Course. 








Payson, D. &.8.’s Traci 
B i 





arthoiomew’s Drawi 

Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Minnis. 

Greene’s» Graded 

Pattersen’s Complete C Books. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. solicited. 
166a8 4s 6B, ,2 Boston. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 
NEW BOOKS. 


es Lt ae ag ig Arithmetica, 


By Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., Head- naan of Englisb 

High-school, Boston, and Geo. Walton, A.M., 
author Walton’ 8 Arithmetics, srithmet’ 1 Tables,ete. 

The Metric System of Weights and Meas 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 

Weorcester’s New Spelling - Books. 


Correspondence solicited. 223, 





CHARLES E38 SCRIBNER’ S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 
Guyot'’s New aphics, 
Guyot’s Wall 


Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
ond, mang valuable Grammar and High-school Text- 
books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM BF. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 


180 83 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
And Adopted by the City of Beston, 


American Authors, 
A READING - BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 
Edited SAUS. ELIOT, Superintendent of the 
" Public Schools of Boston. 

“This volume differs from an ord Reader in 
being made up of continuous use is in 
tended to increase the taste for g and, with that, 
the power to read, both at school and at home.” 

1 vol., cloth, 412 pages. Price by mail, $1.00. 

Address the Publishers, or WM. WARE & OO., 47 
Franklin 8t., BOSTON, Mass. 228 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 











w ¥o ORK. 


(4 vols. read ¥) 
Putnam’s 8 of Atlases (14 vols, ), 75e. to $20 
The Element Science Series (30 vols.), 3 B44 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) ef 


Putnam’s Worild’s Progress. Contin. to "77. 450 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of hy, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s try for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French C . Per vol., -50 
Leffingwells English Classtc- Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical ary, 


Klemm’s Poesia fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetios, and Logic. 
Sturtevant’s Eoonomies. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, eto. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 
GEO. B. TOWLE, 


381 Washinton St., Boston 
329 Educational Agent for Néw England. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 
HAVE IN PRESS 23 Hawley St. Boston, 


BRADBURTS BA EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
Katon and Bradbury Mathematical Series. 
receipt of 40c. 





Bent fe for examination on 
ph x LL.D. Supt. Schools, Springfield, 
ngtie 
Mase. on and retainin ye ‘ 1 Worcester’s 
History, with en and Sent for examin- 
ation on receipt of 
ies | AY GUIDE. 
TitpeN. For U and Graded 
Bihools. * sent for examination for 30c. 
KEY TO MESERVEY’S ey A ~~ 
For use of Teachers Now ready. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 80c. 
Correspondence solicited. 231 tf 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray poise sm New York, 


auolures? Renders ant tens Algeten and S 


Venable’s Arithmetics 


art | Gildersieeve’s Latin Se 


Johnston & Browne’s Taeliak treatin 
DeVere’s French Serie«. (4) 155 





Rice & Johnson’s Calculus. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 


METHOD oF RATES. OR FLUXIONS, 
With Numerous Illustrative Examples. 
By Pror, I. M. RICE, 
Head of Depart. o As ae at U.S. Naval Acad. 


Pror.W.W JOHNSON, ‘St John’ 8 Col,, Annapolis, Ma. 
1 Volume, small 8vo, cloth. $3.50, 
copy for examination with reference to introduc- 
ties will be sent, oom: , to Professors or Aeochere, on 
the receipt of $2.34. Net price to Scientific Schools 
and Colleges, $2.80. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


242 15 Astor Piace, NEW YORK. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Publishers of the 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 
THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's ellers, 
White's thmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
—" Penmanship, 


Venable's U. 8. History, 
Thalheimer's 


ae eggs Series, 
Norton's Physics and Chemistry, 
a hig meen of Constitution, 


"Gow'e Ak eee 


MOBE LARGELY USED IN PUBLIC AND nn nH 
ANY OTHER SERIKS. “eaters sear agit 


SH Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 








